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SEND NO 
MONEY 


Servicemen: No age 
restrictions. Your 
credit is good... 
just mail coupon. 


WE MAIL 
IMMEDIATELY 


$4.00 twice monthly 
$8.00 MONTHLY 


$8.00 twice monthly 
$16.00 MONTHLY 


COUPON IS MISSING write your 
der on plain paper, giving your 
hme, military and home address 

rank, serial‘ number and 

date enlistment ends. 


Meg ce 
oxtx fobs 


Starbright 
. Magnificent fiery solitaire 
_ with matching 14k. gold 
bride and groom rings. 
$5.00 twice monthly 
$10.00 monthly, 


ALL THREE 
INCLUDED 
with your 
diamond 
purchase 





slashing 


Gorgeo!™ 


EMERY Cyan 
0 
yntHst 

. ie) 


ettind 


old 5 
1 wort Mckchor 
an 


” Mark Jewelers 


8718 W. THIRD ST. 
Los Angeles 48, Calif. 


gmt 


Sweet Romance 


The brilliant fire of 
9 dazzling diamonds 

14k. gold settings. 

Both Rings $129 
gracefully set in 14k. 
gold wedding pair. 


Both Rings $159 


$5.00 twice monthly 
$10.00 MONTHLY 


$8.00 twice monthly 
$16.00 MONTHLY 


Love’s Glamour 
11 sparkling diamonds in 
this gorgeous bridal pair. 
Both Rings $188 


$9.00 twice monthly 
$18.00 MONTHLY 


$12.00 twice monthly 
$24.00 MONTHLY 


GUARANTEED replacement 
of diamond if lost. 

Illustrations enlarged 
to show detail 


EES 


11 sparkling diamonds in 
gorgeous 14 karat 3-some. 
All 3 Rings $219 
$10.00 twice monthly 
$20.00 MONTHLY 


WE 


Mogn Magic 
9 splendid diamonds in 
distinctive matching rings 
for the happy couple. 
All 3 rings $149 
$8.00 twice monthly — 
$16.00 ] : 


PLEASE PRINT PLAINLY 





$10.00 twice monthly 
$20.00 MONTHLY 


$12.00 twice monthly 
$24.00 MONTHLY 


MARK JEWELERS—8718 W. Third St. Los Angeles 48, Calif. 
Send me Diamond Ring Style (Name) —— at $_______—_ 
Specify ring size (if known)-_______ White Gold [J] Yellow Gold oO 
| agree to pay $___-_. twice monthly, or $__---_. monthly. !t = 


completely satisfied within 10 days | agree to return merchanaise 
free gifts. 


Send to Sweetheart [] 
HER NAME = 
ADDRESS_ 
SS | 5 es 
MY NAME —_ = 
MILITARY ADDRESS — 
HOME ADDRESS 
SERIAL NUMBER = 
ENLISTMENT ENDS __ 
MY SIGNATURE 
My Sweetheart's 


Wife Mother [] Me 1) 

















Birth Month is —— 
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IMMEDIATE 
COVERAGE : 


SAVE 














EASY 
PAYMENTS 











on AUTO INSURANCE 





Yes, save on auto insurance and still get it immediately! 
Within 24 hours after the application at the bottom is filled 
out properly, accompanied by payment, mailed and postmarked, 
your auto liability insurance can be in effect. Actually, your 
on-base insurance begins as soon as the application is post- 
marked. You can have lower rates, faster service (policy will 
be air-mailed to you), and nationwide claim coverage with one 
of the oldest companies specializing in military auto insurance, 
writing all ranks and ages without discrimination. ONLY 
ACTIVE SERVICEMEN ELIGIBLE. 

Write for our collision and overseas rates and our Virginia 
liability rates. 


RATES 


$5,000/$10,000/ $5,000 
Liability Coverage 


12 Months 
Ee] 2B SOV... .055.c0ccccsccssees Married CL] $ 52.00 
[) BSS. OVER. 6isecccccnrsccsaaces Single CL) 65.00 
LR ae eet Married CL] 75.00 
26 | OER Single Cl 99.00 
[] Under 21 CL] 115.00 


In the rate section below, check the square which denotes 
your age and marital classification. Then determine whether the 
state you are based in requires, 5,000/10,000/5,000 or 10,000/ 
20,000/5,000 liability limits. If you are not familiar with the 
requirements, call your base auto registration office. 

After checking the appropriate premium for either the 6 or 
12 month policy, add a $5.00 service-charge minimum if you 
plan to pay the entire amount with your application. 

If you prefer the easy pay plan listed below the rates, figure 
the amount of your first payment, then proceed to the applica- 
tion, fill it out, and mail it along with your check or money 
order to Inter-Service Underwriters, P. O. Box 1461, Texarkana, 
Arkansas. 


$10,000/$20,000/$5,000 
Liability Coverage 


6 Months 12 Months 6 Months 
CI] $29.00 OC) $ 62.00 CL] $35.00 
CL) 38.00 oO 79.00 CL] 45.00 
Cj] 40.00 im 90.00 [] 52.00 
CL) 54.00 [] 119.00 (0 65.00 
CC) 63.00 [] 138.00 C) 76.00 


CASH PAYMENT PLAN—PREMIUM IN FULL PLUS $5.00 SERVICE CHARGE 


EASY PAYMENT PLAN FOR SIX MONTH POLICY 


1/3 of Premium plus $8.00 service charge with application 
1/3 of Premium due 30 days from date of policy 

1/3 of Premium due 60 days from date of policy 

Add $1.00 to each payment for finance charge. 


EASY PAYMENT PLAN FOR TWELVE MONTH POLICY 


1/4 of Premium plus $8.00 service charge with application 
1/4 of Premium due 30 days from date of policy 

1/4 of Premium due 60 days from date of policy 

1/4 of Premium due 90 days from date of policy 

Add $1.00 to each payment for finance charge. 


PLEASE PRINT 
IN INK OR TYPE 


RANK & NAME 


INTER-SERVICE UNDERWRITERS 


(AN AGENCY) 
P. O. Box 1461, Texarkana, Arkansas 
Application For P. L. and P. D. Insurance 


OBTAIN MONEY 
ORDER & MAIL 


SERIAL NO AGE 





WIFE'S NAME IF MARRIED. 





AGE 





MIL. UNIT & BASE. 


() MARRIED 
RACE [] SINGLE 





SEND POLICY TO (ADDRESS) 





PERMANENT HOME ADDRESS 





~ DESCRIPTION OF AUTOMOBILE 
_CAR YEAR MAKE _ MOOEL | 


BODY STYLE 


| MOTOR OR SERIAL NO. . jer. | Reaar stare? 





| 





feces 





How many accidents have you or your spouse ‘been involved in during the past year? 
complete description on separate sheet; also include date, charges, insurance company involved etc. 


Insurance does not become effective unless you (1) complete ALL PARTS of this application. (2) SIGN IT, and (3) enclose 


cation. OFF BASE Coverage is effective 24 hours from date and hour of postmark -on application if you have fully complied with 


if one or more, give 











‘ CORRECT PAYMENT of whichever pay plan you select. Coverage is effective ON BASE from date and hour of postmark on appli- 


above requirements ‘and this application is approved by Home Office. 

This Application is for LIABILITY insurance only and restricted to continental limits of United States, its territories and possessions, 
Canada. Premium designated includes policy fee which is fully earned at time of policy issuance, but may be transferred upon request 
to cover substitute vehicle. Policy fee varies proportionately to the amount of premium, and a factor of 25% is used in computing 
the amount of this fee. 

The above statements are warranties and not representations, and | declare that | have withheld no information whatsoever rela- 
tive thereto. | agree that this proposal shall be the express basis of the Contracr between the Company and me. 

| fully understand and agree that the policy applied for and issued in response to above application shall cover the insured 
vehicle only when driven by named assured or his/her spouse. | further agree that the insured vehicle will not be used for com- 
mercial or share-the-expense purposes. 





Application is made for a months policy with premium $ and | wish to pay 








© ccivinttimm Soe pie Ss service charge or a total of $ . | will pay balance, if any, as per payment plan. 








Date of Discharge Sign Here 


3 Date 
Personnel with cars registered in New York, Maryland or North Carolina, or those who require the filing of SR 22 or 
FS 1 forms are not acceptable. Contributions to uninsured motorists’ pool necessary for vehicles registered in South 
Carolina, New Jersey and Virginia. 
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THIS MONTH’S COVER... 


A lung-searing ‘‘stroll’’ through the Sierra 
Nevadas conditioned students for field trips 
planned by the Corps’ Escape, Evasion and 
Survival school at Bridgeport, Calif. Enacting the 
dual role of student and Leatherneck photog- 
rapher, GySgt Rod Ayers got maximum benefit 
from the hikes. He had to let the formation get 
ahead, run to catch up after the picture, race 
forward for frontal shots, then to the flanks to 
change film. Story starts on page 16. 








CHANGE OF ADDRESS: Send your new address at 
least FIVE WEEKS before the date of the issue with 
which it is to take effect. Address LEATHERNECK 
Magazine, P.O. Box 1918, Washington 13, D. C. 
Send OLD address with new, enclosing if possible 
your address label. The Post Office will not for- 
ward copies unless you forward extra postage. 
Duplicate copies cannot be sent. 

POSTMASTER: If this magazine is addressed to a 
member of the United States military service, 
whose address has been changed by official orders, 
it may be forwarded except to overseas FPO's 
without additional postage. See section 157.4 Postal 
Manual. Send form 3579 to Leatherneck, P.O. Box 
1918, Washington 13, D. C 

















Edited by SSgt Thurlow D. Ellis 





Anyone interested in forming a 
reunion of personnel who served 
aboard the USS New York (BB- 
34), from 1914 to 1945, are urged 
to contact Bernard J. Grimshaw, 
BM3, USN Hospital, Ward 21, 
San Diego, Calif. Both Marine 
Corps and Navy personnel are en- 
couraged to get details. 

Bernard J. Grimshaw, BM3 
U. S. Naval Hospital 
Ward 21 
San Diego, Calif. 











FITNESS REPORTS 


Dear Sir: 

In a recent discussion with personnel 
in the administrative field, a problem 
arose concerning the submission of 
fitness reports. Briefly, the problem is: 

If the commanding general, who 
normally fills out fitness reports on all 
his general and special staff officers, is 
sent TAD from his command for a 
period of two months, must he fill out 
a Change of Reporting Senior report on 
all the people he formally reports on? 
Would the officer who becomes acting 
commanding officer be required to fill 
out a change of reporting senior report 
upon the return of the general? 

IstLt P. F. McDonald 
Headquarters, Force Troops 
FMFLant 
Camp Lejeune, N.C. 


@ Paragraph 3018.5, PRAM, is quoted: 

“5. Submission. Prompt submission 
of fitness reports is necessary to provide 
complete records for selection boards 
and other using agencies. The indi- 
vidual submitting the report will, there- 
fore, prepare and submit fitness reports 








REUNION DRIVE 


Former members of the 3d Bat- 
talion, Fifteenth Marines, who are 
interested in a reunion are asked to 
contact Mr. J. A. Fleming, 649 
Caren Drive, Virginia Beach, Va. 











within 15 days after the terminal date 
of the period covered. In cases in which 
the reporting senior is absent at the 
time reports are due, he will submit 
such reports within 15 days from the 
date of his return... .” 

Should a commanding general, anti- 
cipating an extended TAD, desire to 
delegate authority to an acting com- 
mander, then that officer, in turn, would 
submit reports as required by the cur- 
rent directives. This is entirely the pre 
rogative of the commander.—Ed. 





PERSHING BIOGRAPHY 


I am writing a biography of 
General John J. Pershing (1860- 
1948), commander of the A.E.F. 
in the first World War. I would 
appreciate hearing from anyone 
who has letters, anecdotes, reminis- 
cences or other information about 
General Pershing. 

Donald Smythe, S.J. 
Georgetown University 
Washington 7, D.C. : 











RECORD SEEKER 


Dear Sir: 

I am interested in obtaining two 
copies of the recording, “Ballad of the 
Leatherneck Corps,” written by Herman 
Wauk and recorded by Tyrone Power. 

Several years ago I requested a copy 
of this recording and, fortunately, you 
were able to comply. 

Many fellow Marines doubt that such 
a record actually exists. To dispel their 
doubts and also to give this recording 
the wide distribution it deserves, I am 
requesting two additional copies. 

Capt E. M. Morrison 
Rifle Range Detachment-Camp Schwab 
3d MarDiv, FMF 
c/o FPO, San Francisco, Calif. 
@ We suggest that you write to the 
R.C.A. Victor Record Company, Cam- 
den, N.J. The record number is 36404- 
A.—Ed. 


NEEDS 101% 


Dear Sir: 

In the May issue, “We the Marines” 
section, a letter from GySgt Childress, 
ISO, MCRDep., PISC, refers to a new 
all-time rifle qualification of 98.6 per- 
cent. I’m certain this brought a vigor- 

TURN PAGE 




















"It's one of those new compacts!" 


Leatherneck Magazine 

















SOUND OFF (cont.) 


DISTINCTION 
FOREVER 


Your Officers Sword 
Uniquely Mounted in a 
11x12” African Mahog- 
any Shield (Hand 
Rubbed), with 7” 
Polished Bronze Em- 
blem. A memorable 


display forever. 
J 


ous response from many ex-DIs. 

While it is not my intention to down- 
grade an outstanding performance, as 
the event reported, I feel it only fair to 
point out that there have been platoons 
which have fired 100 percent qualifica- 
tion with the M-1 rifle on record day. 

Platoon 59, 6th Recruit Training 
Battalion, Lieutenant Colonel Francis 
R. Schlesinger, Commanding Officer, 
turned the trick in March or April, 
1952. I was senior drill instructor of 
this platoon and the junior drill in- 
structor was Sgt James Conrad. It is 
my best recollection that this was ac- 
complished by three other platoons that 
year. 

In 1951, my good friend, Sgt Jack 
Ellis, had a similar success with his 
platoon which fired that Summer. 

A hearty “well done” to the DIs and 
members of Platoon 1004, but until 
someone fires 101 percent, they’re not in 
first place. 





GySgt R. T. Boland 
2dBridge Company 
FMFLant 


$14.75 each 


Hypa-Products, Inc. 
35 Worley St., Boston 32, Mass. 


Camp Lejeune, N.C. 








@ Thanks for the into.—Ed. 





OATH OF ENLISTMENT 


Dear Sir: 

Not having had the privilege of at- 
tending the Sergeant Majors Personnel 
Administration Course at Parris Island, 
I am having a disagreement with those 
who have attended the course, concern- 
ing administering the Oath of Enlist- 


ment on immediate reenlistment. 


My interpretation of Paragraphs 5410 
and 5456 of the Marine Corps Manual 
is that the oath of enlistment or reen- 
listment is normally administered on 
the effective date of enlistment or reen- 
listment and that it may be administered 
on the date of discharge or prior to, 
due to week ends or holidays. 

Those who disagree contend the oath 
must be administered on the date of 
discharge or prior to. And that if the 
oath is administered on the effective 
date of reenlistment, it is a day of lost 
time. Am I correct in my interpreta- 
tion? 

MSgt Joe W. Reed 
H&S Co., 2d Service Bn. 
2d MarDiv, FMF 
Camp Lejeune, N.C. 


@ The oath is normally executed on 
the date of enlistment, but it may be 
administered prior to that date. For 
personnel who reenlist while on active 








Established 1918 








A. M. Bolognese & Sons 


TAILOR AND HABERDASHER, QUANTICO, VIRGINIA 


Full Dress Uniforms and Civilian Evening Clothes A Specialty. 
Let us mount your medals and fill your insignia and ornament needs. 
Summer Service Gabardines for immediately delivery: Winter Service 


Blouse $74.50 Jacket & Trousers $95.00 
Trousers, $25.00 Coat & Trousers 109.50 
Gabardine Tan Topcoat 90.00 


Blue and white evening dress uniform with accessories: 2 shirts, 2 collars, tie, studs, 
cummerbund, vest, all miniature medals mounted, buttons, and white gloves. $300.00 
Shirts: Dacron & Cotton $8.50 Dacron & Wool $16.50 
Campaign Hats 
(Add $2 for trans.) 


Engraved Swagger Stick | Swords & Accessories 

















SHOE REPAIRING. USING O’SULLIVAN AMERICA’S No. 1 HEEL 
(ORTHOPEDIC WORK DONE) 
Any time you are in urgent need of uniform articles, 
call or wire by Western Union. 





Officer $14.95 $12.95 _| $90.00 
Enlisted | 12.95 | 7.95 | 60.00 
Engraved Calling Cards with Plate: Officers $12 Wives $8 
CUSTOMER ORDER BLANK | 
PLEASE PRINT — FILL ALL BLANKS 
EMAIVIG a cctpscsnptcssnaieasuascenateon Gea ceeeRaEsNAr aero ener aa Cea Cg OS ae j 
7 NCC TT aR PSP eT a a ne a eR | 
oa ae re ee Ae ee eh al ce | 
A ANEETEN FT] W YoY oa bac Te Cpe ye er te oP NE eo Eon PSO ae ee OE | 
VEE PAL GL EGY! UOS7S) 0) F501 i py RU PR | 
BOING ccscsssssases Pants Inseam........... Beats occu tsacsaens Nye esctccosessaticn | 
WOE ts cscsseensccaee PROGR cssscacoasene eh SRAIBONG ancsccsssacnsaceas C1 CT | 
MU BIST oie ee: GY Ree (outseam) ShoOe..........c0.cce0e0 
| 
| 
| 
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duty, the oath may be administered up 
to 48 hours in advance of the effective 
date of enlistment; for Reservists not 
on active duty who reenlist in the 
Marine Corps Reserve, the enlistment 
oath may be administered up to 30 
days in advance of the effective date of 
enlistment.—Ed. 





ACCRUED LEAVE 


Dear Sir: 

It is requested that a matter concern- 
ing the use of the tables contained in 
Chapter Four, Paragraph 4029, PRAM, 
as to the accrual of leave be clarified. It 
is my interpretation that the chart will 
not be used when the results indicate 
more than two and one-half days being 
credited for each month of service. For 
example, if a man enlists for two years 
on May 22, 1959, his leave record in my 
interpretation would be as follows: 

Cr Dr Due Adv 
Open 
22May59 Record 00 
22May59 30Jun59 Accrued 031% 00 03% 00 


1Jul59 30Jun60 Accrued 30 00 33% 00 
1Jul60 21May61 Dis 26™% 00 60 00 


The above is the way I figure leave 
should be accrued in case shown. Re- 
sults show man has earned two and 
one-half days for each month of active 
service, and subsequently is paid for 
60 days unused leave upon discharge. 
However, use of the chart would pro- 
vide for the following: 

1Jul60 21May61 Dis 27 00 60% 00 

In this case the man would be paid 
off for 61 days, since the fraction is in- 
creased to the next higher whole day. 
Also, if the man reenlisted, he would 
earn one day for the remainder of May 
and would therefore have earned three 
days for the month, which, of course, 
is contrary to the instructions contained 
in the PRAM, which states, ‘‘The fol- 
lowing tables may be used as an aid in 
computing leave credits or debits pro- 
vided that utilization of these tables 
does not result in any individual re- 
ceiving more than two and one-half 
days leave credit for each actual month 
of service. 

SSegt Charles A. Cameron 
H&HS, MWHG 
2d MAW, MCAS 
Cherry Point, N.C. 


| 





@ Lump sum settlement cannot be 
made for more than 60 days. Therefore, 
in the case presented, leave balance 
would be reduced to that figure upon 
expiration of enlistment (See paragraph 
4020.8b, PRAM). 

In 1954, the Comptroller General 
issued a decision regarding a _ case 
identical to that described in your 
letter. As a result of that decision, the 
method of leave computation shown in 
paragraph 4020, PRAM, may be used 
even though an individual's leave credit 
for an enlistment period may be in- 
creased slightly.—Ed. 


DISCHARGE BUTTON 


Dear Sir: 

I would like to know where I can 
purchase an Honorable Discharge But- 
ton like the one issued upon discharge. 

James R. Thompson 
10235 SW 35th St. 
Miami, Fla. 


@ Individuals requesting Honorable 
Discharge Buttons should forward their 
applications to the Commandant of the 
Marine Corps (Code DL), including 
their service number and current ad- 
dress. Duplicate Honorable Discharge 
Buttons are issued gratuitously, or sold 
at cost price, by the Decorations and 





Medals Branch, depending upon the 
circumstances under which the original 
one was lost.—Ed. 


SHORT SLEEVE SHIRT 


Dear Sir: 

I have heard quite a bit of discussion 
among my seniors as to whether or not 
military creases will be placed in the 
short sleeve shirt. 

I can find nothing in current direc- 
tives or uniform regulations concerning 
this. Would you please clarify this 
matter? 

LCpl Richard B. Everett 
MARTD, MARTC, NAS 
New Orleans 40, La. 


@ Marine Corps 1020.29, Paragraph 
seven, gives commanding officers the 
authority to prescribe how the short 
sleeve shirt is to be worn within their 


commands.—Ed. 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 9) 





SAVE UP TO 59% 


on NATIONAL BRANDS of 
Watches, Binoculars, Luggage, etc. 





RUSH $1.00 FOR DISCOUNT CATALOG 
AND LEATHER GIFT WALLET 


FIDELIS WHOLESALERS 
Box 224, Niagara Sta,. Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Brasso shine is 





QUICKER! 





‘ . 
for polishing insignia, buckles, equipment, etc. 
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AMERICA’S FINEST 
OFFICERS’ EQUIPMENT 


SERVING SINCE 1940 


DEALER—MANUFACTURER— 
IMPORTER—FINEST QUALITY 


Badges—Belts— Caps— Gloves 
—Insignia —Shirts— Chevrons 
—Swords—Swageer Sticks and 
other items necessary to the 
serviceman. 


America’s finest and most com- 
plete line of uniform acces- 
sories. U.S. Distributor and 
Representative for Japanese 
Swords and Swagger Sticks. 


- » 





MADISON, NEW JERSEY 














Outstanding gifts for the 
outstanding Marine... . 
Highest Quality —— 


African Mahogany 
(Hand Finished) 





Heavy Bronze 
(Highly Polished) 


+307-(Photo) 11x12” USMC Bookends 
$14.69 $18.00 pair 





#104-Plaque 6x7”—$7.25 
-Bronze Replica USMC Campaign Hat with 
Emblem & Mahogany Base $6.60 
-Cast Alum. Car Plate, 3-D Emblem Raised 
Lettering “U.S. Marine Corps” $5.98 
-—“Battle Standards” in relief, cast alum. 
Gold anodized, on 12x20” Mahogany with 5” 
emblem. $19.75 
-Solid bronze 7” dia. “Semper  Fidelis’’ 
plaque with 4” emblem. $8.60 
-Assorted Bronze Emblems—3”-$2.50, 4”- 
$4.65, 5”-$6.50, 7”-$9.65, chromed .50¢ extra 
-USMC Pilot Wings 6” spread $3.00 ea. 


Beautiful Brass 
Door Knocker 
with 3” 
Chromed-Bronze 
Emblem 
$7.75 ea. 
Send Check or Money order to 
Hypa-Products, Inc. 
35 Worley St. West Roxbury 32, Mass. 


_.______Brochures on Request 











Leatherneck receives many letters 
requesting information concerning 
members of the Marine Corps, and 
other branches of the service. Con- 
densations of these letters are pub- 
lished in this column as a service to 
our readers. 


To avoid errors, all names and 
addresses must be printed or typed. 





Miss Jean McAuley, 3810 So. Robut- 
son, New Orleans, La., to hear from 
Charles Evans WHITE, whose last 
known address was Camp Lejeune, N. 
C. 

1% * * . 

Dominick Feola, F.D.R. V.A. Hos- 
pital, Montrose, N. Y., to hear from the 
medical officer who served with the 1st 
Service Bn, First Marine Division, in 
Korea during 1952-53. 

Sgt Harold A. Pulliam, “L” Co., 3d 
Bn., Second Marine Division, Camp 
Lejeune, N. C., to hear from Sgt Paul 
BISHOFF, whose last known address 
was Camp Lejeune. 

* 

Donald W. Leibfried, 441 W. Wellens 
Ave., Philadelphia 20, Pa., to hear from 
anyone who was in Platoon 219 at 
Parris Island during 1957, or any who 
served with him after boot camp. 

* 

Roger J. Jaeger, 1775 N. Las Palmas 
Ave., Los Angeles 38, Calif., to hear 
from former Marine Antonio Juan 
MORAN, 





Anyone having knowledge of the 
whereabouts of former Cpl Raymond 
John WELCH, formerly of Water- 
bury, Conn., please communicate with 
Leonard T. Welch, 136 Columbia Blvd., 
Waterbury, Conn. Information neces- 
sary to settle estate of father. His 
address in 1944 was: Cpl Raymond J. 
Welch, AMM-M-41, Sec. H, NATTC, 
Memphis, Tenn. 


— a 


Maudie Leath, 7423 McNeil Way, 
Buena Park, Calif., to hear from Marine 
Robert DARLING, who was stationed 
in Memphis, Tenn., in 1943, or anyone 
knowing his whereabouts. 


* * * 


Sgt and Mrs. Ted Tomlin, 107-A 
Nunn St., Havelock, N. C., to hear from 
Sgt and Mrs. Art H. BROWN whose 
last known address was Parris Island, 
S. C., or anyone knowing their where- 
abouts. 

* * * 

Former Marine William J. Wieberg, 
Rt. #1, Box 202A, Barnhart, Mo., to 
hear from John E. TANGEMAN, JR. 


* ok * 


Eli Morren, 1313 Michigan Ave., So. 
Milwaukee, Wis., to hear from anyone 
who served with him in either the First 
or Second Marine Divisions. 


* * * 


Former Marine James B. Sausa, 1836 
N. 23d St., Philadelphia 21, Pa., to hear 
from Sgt John H. HASKINS, whose 
last known address was VMF-232, 
Kaneohe Bay, Hawaii, in 1954. 










Masical Lighter 


PLAYS THE MARINE CORPS HYMN 


THE BEAUTIFUL NEW 
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The Marine's Hymn strikes up each time the smok- 
ing lamp is lit with this combination music box 
and lighter, finished in ceramic-like crimson red 
and gold colors. It pictures The Iwo Jima Flag 
Raising Scene one side, Marine Emblem the other. 
Available at the P. X. or by sending your order 
direct today to Crest-Craft Company. 


WRITE FOR FREE MARINE GIFT CATALOG 
CREST-CRAFT COMPANY 
4625 Red Bank Rd., Cincinnati 27, O. 
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Lorraine Johnson, 5914 So. Van Ness 
Ave., Los Angeles 47, Calif., to hear 
from Marine Linney THOMAS, whose 
last known address was Camp Pendle- 
ton. 

* *k * 

Sgt Kenneth E. Stelzel, USMC 
(Retd), 6519 N. Sunny Point Rd., 
Milwaukee 17, Wis., to hear from the 
next of kin of I1stLt Frank N. 
MITCHELL. 

x * * 

Mrs. Alice Leffler, 3116 Houston Dr., 
Columbus 7, Ohio, (former Woman 
Marine PFC Alice Abel) to hear from 
Cpl Ada G. RICH, whose last known 
address was Quantico, Va., or anyone 
knowing her whereabouts. 

* * * 

Sgt William A. Leaveck, USMC-RSS, 
Room 223, P. O. Bldg., Green Bay, Wis., 
to hear from SSgt “J” “D” O’BRIEN, 
whose last known address was Camp 
Courtney, Okinawa, or anyone knowing 
his whereabouts. 

* * * 

Former Marine Vin Grimley to hear 
from William HOSINGTON, whose last 
known address was Ist Bn., Fifth Ma- 
rines, First Provisional Marine Brigade, 
Korea, or anyone knowing his where- 
abouts. 
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A Pictoriai Uistory 


The epic saga of the Marine Corps in photo 
form, by the former Marine Corps historian, Lynn 
Montross. Follow the Corps from Tun Tavern to 
the present day. Special price to Leatherneck 
readers is $5.95. To order, use the “Books Not 
Listed” portion of the order blank on page 87. 














DESIGNED BY MARINES 


The Marine Ring has a finely 
tooled gold emblem mounted on 
a red ruby stone, flanked by 
modelings of Tun Tavern and the: 
Iwo Jima flag raising. The same 
ring is available in sterling sil- 
ver with a black onyx stone. 
For the Marine's lady, a mini- 
ature version in 10K gold only. 
$25.00 for 10K gold men's ring 
$14.00 for sterling silver 
$17.00 10K gold lady's ring 
AVAILABLE AT YOUR P. X. or by 
ordering direct. 
Write for free Marine gift catalog 
CREST-CRAFT COMPANY 





4625 Red Bank Rd., Cincinnati 27, O. 








Marine Corps 







Regulation 


Cool, comfortable, Regulation in 
every detail ... Premium tailored in 
65% Dacron*, 35% Combed Egyp- 
tian Cotton with permanent Wash 
*n Wear finish. U.S.M.C. Approval 
Certificate Label #505 attached to 
each shirt. 


* DuPont Polyester Fiber 


At your Post Exchange or 
Uniform Dealer 


CREIGHTON SHIRT CO., INC. 
303 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 








Prepared by SSgt Chris Evans 


1. The first U. S. offensive land 
action of World War II was 
accomplished when the Marines 
landed at on August 
7, 1942. 


(a) New Caledonia 
(b) Guadalcanal 
(c) San Clemente 


2. At the outbreak of World 
War II, the 1st Marine Provi- 
sional Brigade was located in 





(a) Martinique 
(b) Cape Verde 
(c) Iceland 


3. The Marine Corps’ “Old 
China Regiment” is the 





(a) Fourth Marines 
(b) Sixth Marines 
(c) Ninth Marines 


4. According to Japanese his- 
torians, the battle of ____———S 
doomed Japan in World War 
II. 


(a) Betio 
(b) lwo Jima 
(c) Midway 


ee _____ was the last 


adtiecadl of World War II. 


(a) Okinawa 
(b) Japan 
(c) Wolmi-do 


6. In Korea, Marines celebrated 
the eighth anniversary of their 
landing on Guadalcanal by 





(a) cutting a cake 
(b) rudely introducing 


themselves to ele- 
ments of the North 
Korean People’s 
Army. 

(c) holding a parade 
and review 


7. Helicopters were used in 
combat for the first time in the 
of Korea. 





(a) Chosin Reservoir 
(b) Pusan Perimeter 
(c) Inchon Landing 


8. The first helicopter-borne 
landing of a combat unit in 
history took place in 

in the “Punchbowl” area of 
Korea. 


(a) August, 1950, 
(b) June, 1953, 
(c) September, 1951 


9. The war which nobody won, 


came to a close in Korea on 





(a) July 27, 1953 
(b) April 14, 1955 
(c) November 10, 1954 


10. The streamlined, nuclear- 
age Marine division is 

percent smaller, but has greater 
fire power than its Korean Con- 
flict predecessor. 


(a) 40 
(b) 10 
(c) 20 


See answers on page 13. Score 
10 points for each correct an- 
swer; 10 to 30 fair; 40 to 60 
good; 70 to 80 excellent; 90 to 
100 outstanding. 
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SOUND OFF 


[continued from page 5] 


OLDEST MARINE 


Dear Sir: 

Sometime last year an issue of the 
Leatherneck contained a picture of re- 
tired MSgt Smith, and a story which 
mentioned that he was the oldest 
Marine. 

Enclosed, find a picture of my father, 
William P. Thomas, who enlisted, I be- 
lieve, in May, 1885, and retired in 1915. 
This service antedates MSgt Smith’s 
by a few months. I do not wish to take 
any laurels away from the latter, who 
is a fine man, so I did hesitate to send 
this letter. 














Wm. P. Thomas 


The picture is of a presentation of a 
uniform to my father in June, 1958, 
taken at the U. S. Naval Home, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., together with a letter of 
congratulations from the Commandant 
of the Marine Corps. There was a 
birthday cake, etc., and Lieutenant 
Colonel Poindexter of the Fourth 
Marine Corps Reserve and Recruitment 
District made the presentation. 

In those days, Marines really 
traveled, and in the course of a cruise, 
many of them went around the world. 
My father’s service included much time 
in the Far East, and also with the 
Great White Fleet which was displayed 
with pride as the emblem of our power. 
He was in Korea in ’94, when trouble 
developed there, and the Japanese seized 
it. He was on the Oregon when she 
came ’round the Horn in ’98, and then 
went back out to China. He was with 
Major L.T.L. Waller at Tientsin, after 
Peking was occupied, and then came 
down to the Philippines. He partici- 





pated in the famous “March on Samar” 
and other campaigns there, as well as 
serving on various small gunboats in 
the Asiatic Fleet. : 
There is a question of my father’s 
exact age, for in Reconstruction days in 
the South, records of all kinds were lost 
or destroyed. However, records in my 
possession indicate him to be 101 years 
of age. He still has the old spirit, but 
of course he has slowed up consider- 
ably. Men like MSgt Smith and my 
father were’ the type that made the 
Marine Corps spirit in days when sup- 
ply was pretty much an unknown 
quantity in the field. ... 
William P. Thomas, Jr. 
10120 52d Ave. 
College Park, Md. 


@ Our hats are off to all of the old- 
timers.—Ed. 


PLAQUE MAKER 


Dear Sir: 

While reading your May issue, I 
noticed, a letter from Cpl Michael H. 
McAndrews about division patch 
plaques. 

I have been making wooden plaques 
which are approximately five inches 





wide and seven inches long and hand- 
painted in color. I sell them for $3.50 
each. 
If Cpl McAndrews is interested, or 
anyone else for that matter, I can be 
reached at 8519 S. Marquette Ave., 
Chicago 17, Ill. 
Leon F. Helminski 
8519 S. Marquette Ave. 

Chicago 17, Ill. 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 11) 











DESK PLATES - .. this and 9 


other models to choose from— 
many designed for the military 
desk. Write for free booklet. 
Ask for booklet No. 2. 


e EMBROIDERED EMBLEMS e 


Write for our free booklet. 
All about patches from 1 to 1000 
Ask for booklet No. 3 


KEN NOLAN, Inc. 








Dept. USMC. San Clemente, Calif. 











service. 


WRITE. TO: 





LOS ANGELES 
POLICE DEPARTMENT 
MANY CAREER OPENINGS 


NEW STARTING SALARY: $545 PER MONTH 


@ Variety of Assignments 
@ Automatic Pay Raises 
@ Competitive Promotion 
@ Liberal Benefits 


Appointments effective upon discharge from 


Division B 
Room 5, City Hall 
Los Angeles 12, California 














SOUNDS 
OF 

PARRIS 
ISLAND 


This is an actual recording 
of boot camp at Parris Is- 
land. A complete sound 
story of all phases of train- 
ing, the drill field, rifle 
range, judo course, every- 
thing right up to gradua- 
tion. This 12” L.P. ultra- 
sonic high fidelity recording 
is yours for only $5.00. 
Order now, it makes a won- 
derful gift for your mother, 
dad, girl friend, or anyone 
else who is gung-ho. 





SEND TO 





ADDRESS 
CITY ZONE... 








STATE 





No. of Records 





Amount enclosed 








Make check [| 
Money Order [] 


Payable to 


GOLD STAR RECORDINGS INC. 
520 FIFTH AVENUE, 
New York 17, N.Y. 
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M* TELEPHONE joined the 
cacophony of  clacking 
typewriters, a groaning air con- 
ditioner and my own grinding 
teeth. The call was from a 


friend, well trained in sadistic © 


ways. He had a story sugges- 
tion. 

“Hmmmm....” I said. “Es- 
cape, Evasion and_ Survival 
School at Pickel Meadows. It 
sounds horrible. .. .” 

In glee, I picked up my dozen 
darts, closed my eyes and 
hurled them at random at my 
editorial staff. GySgt Mel Jones, 
deeply engrossed in a girlie 
book, found his stripes pinned 
to his arm. Photographer GySgt 
Rod Ayers, glancing over Jones’ 
shoulder, was not so lucky... . 
The other writers crawled out 
from under their desks to hear 
the fateful assignment Jones 
and Ayers had just drawn. 

“You will not only cover the 
school,” I bellowed, “you will 
take the full course—every 
painful inch of it.” 

Weeks passed. Then one day 
I was surprised by a post card, 
showing a cozy nest of Quonset 
huts, picturesquely balanced in 
a sunny valley against a back- 
drop of cool, blue-tinted moun- 
tains. It looked like a_ high- 
priced, high-altitude, very en- 
joyable resort. “I have blund- 
ered,” I told myself. “‘They will 
come back with beautiful tans 
and fabulous stories of fishing 
paradises. . . .” I turned the 
card over and read the message. 
“Editors are no damn good,” it 
said. “I wish my dear old dog 
was here, and I was where my 
dear old dog is; ’'d shoot my 
dear old dog.” It was signed by 
Jones in what appeared to be 
blood. 

But they did come back. One 
morning they staggered into my 
office and sobbed out their 
stories, babbling simultaneously 
until lunch time when I 
propped them  in_ separate 
corners and left. I had learned 
that the EE&S School is neither 
a picnic nor a charming romp 
through the glens and glades; 
it’s work! There are condition- 
ing hikes; unbearable to our 
city boys. There is a POW com- 
pound; excruciatingly realistic. 
And there is a four-day survival 
trek into the Sierra Nevadas; a 
hungry time for two men shar- 
ing 14 of the smallest trout ever 
caught. 

I was delighted. You can’t do 
a good story, as someone once 
pointed out, without suffering. 


Behind the Lines ... 


When I came back from lunch 
they were still crying down the 
brutality of editors, but I hied 
them off to typewriter and 
photo lab. The results are on 
pages 16 to 21. 

If the readers like this piece, 
Jones and Ayers may find them- 
selves on an ice floe in Little 
America. There’s a story down 
there I’ve been thinking about. 

Jones, incidentally, pulled 
back into D.C. just in time to 
pick up a Bronze Star... eight 
years late. 

Back in 1953, he was run- 
ning around an outpost when 
he should have stood in bed and 
something grumbled right be- 
side him. He woke up four days 
later on his way back to the 
States on a hospital ship. 

Back in Korea, Captain Bem 
Price and MSgt Bob Johnson 
were looking into what Jones 
had been doing before the big 
grumble and decided he should 
be awarded something: either a 
Bronze Star—or a poke in the 
head for being on an OP as a 
combat correspondent. They 
settled for the BS, wrote it up, 
forwarded it and_ sat back, 
assuming it would catch up with 
Jones. 

It didn’t. And Jones never 
knew he had _ been _ recom- 
mended! 

Last year, Leatherneck staffer 
Bob Johnson met newly arrived 
Mel Jones. It was the first time 
they'd run into each other since 
Korea, so the brews and _ the 
barbed-wire stories flew fast and 
erroneous. 

Jones found out he had a 
Bronze Star coming. 

Johnson was surprised to find 
he’d never gotten it. 

A subsequent check with 
HQMC indicated that the orig- 
inal recommendation had been 
lost. So, they contacted Bem 
Price, now with the AP here in 
D.C. 

Bem resubmitted the citation. 

Johnson, a compassionate 
soul, endorsed it. 

Headquarters investigated it 
for a year or so. 

And Jones finally got his 
Bronze Star. 

He also got hell from Bem 
Price and Bob Johnson for be- 
ing on the outpost to begin 
With. «3 ¢ 


a Dm, 


Managing Editor 
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SOUND OFF 


[continued from page 9] 


CODE OF CONDUCT 


Dear Sir: 

I have a question pertaining to the 
Code of Conduct. 

Secretary of the Navy Instruction 
1610.1A states: 

“Action: All commanding officers of 
Regular and Reserve units are directed 
to: 

“a, Institute a training program de- 
signed to present a clear realization to 
the serviceman that the full and loyal 
observance of the spirit and letter of the 
Code is in the best interest of the Naval 
service, his shipmates and himself. 

“b. Make an appropriate entry in 
each individual service record attesting 
that this course of instruction has been 
given Marine Corps personnel. Entries 
will be made in accordance with in- 
structions contained in paragraphs 4016 
and 5007, PRAM.” 

The question is, which is the author- 
ity to enter the entry in the SRB, 
SECNAVINST 1610.1A or MCO 
P1070.3? 

Cpl LeRoy J. Burk, Jr. 
Co “C”’, 8th EngBn 
ForTrps, FMFLant 
Camp Lejeune, N.C. 


@ SECNAVINST 1610.1A was can- 
celed by SECNAVNOTICE 5215 of 
December 23, 1960. Comply with MCO 
P1070.3.—Ed. 


ID CARDS 


Dear Sir: 

I have just reported to the Second 
Marine Aircraft Wing, MCAS, Cherry 
Point, N.C., for duty and have been 
assigned to the Wing Inspector’s Office. 
Since reporting, I have been confronted 
with a question concerning the Armed 
Forces Identification Card DD2MC. 

What is the authority that states an 
individual on active duty must carry 
his or her Identification Card at all 
times? 

It has always been my belief that you 
should carry your ID card on your per- 
son at all times, but I can’t find any- 
thing to back this up. 

SSet L. F. Smith 

H&HS, MWHG 

2dMAW, MCAS 
Cherry Point, N.C. 


@ You can find the answer which has 
been evading you in Paragraph 3014, 
PRAM, which requires all personnel to 
carry their ID cards on their person at 
all times.—Ed. 


LEAVE DEDUCTIONS 


Dear Sir: 

I have a question concerning leave 
deductions on page 16, SRB. 

Paragraph 14102.1, Marine Corps 
Manual, states as follows: “The fol- 
lowing schedule will be used when com- 
puting accrual and deductions of 
leave for portions of a month.” I have 
underlined that part which is in ques- 
tion. 

If a Marine is UA from 0800, Sep- 
tember 15, 1960, to 1000, October 14, 
1960, only 29 days will count as time 


lost on page six of the SRB. How 
should the time lost be shown on page 
16? I think page 16 should be shown 
as outlined in example “A”, Disbursing 
office thinks that it should be shown as 
outlined in example “B”. What say 
you? 


Sgt Walter Anderson 
MAD, NATTC 
Memphis, Tenn. 


@ I say, atter contacting HQMC, your 
example “A” is correct.—Ed. 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 13) 






























































Example "A" 
Period Remarks Type | Deduction Charge Balance Sig of CertO 
Dates are inclusive 
From | To CR| DR | DUE | ADV 
15Sep60 | 14O0ct60 | LvDed(TL) 2% 
Example "B" 
Period Remarks Type | Deduction Charge Balance Sig of CertO 
Dates are inclusive 
From To CR | DR | DUE | ADV 
15Sep60 | 30Sep60 LvDed (TL) 1% 
10ct60 14O0ct60 LvDed (TL) 1% 
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"Rip, March? Oh! You mean ‘Halt, Pivot and Proceed?’ " 
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How to make your 
money grow up 


with your family 


The only bills that don’t grow 
right along with your kids are 
dollar bills. But you make your 
dollars grow too—by investing 
them in U.S. Savings Bonds. Say 
you start to put $6.25 a week 
into U.S. Savings Bonds when 
your daughter is three years old. 
By the time she’s in high school 
—and wants shoes and dresses 
and the beauty shop for herself 
instead of for her doll—you’ll 
have close to $3,900 to help you 
meet these ‘‘growing-up 
expenses.”” And over $600 will 
be earned interest. 





Ever see this picture? Probably not very 
often. It’s of President Theodore Roosevelt as he 
appears on the largest Series E Bond the public 
may purchase—the $10,000 U.S. Savings Bond. 
Most Bond buyers collect ‘Thomas Jefferson’s 
picture. He’s on the $50 Bond. Cost: just $37.50. 


Why U.S. Savings Bonds 

Make Good Saving Sense 
e You invest without risk under a 
U.S. Government guarantee - You 
now earn 334% interest to matu- 
rity - You can save automatically 
on the Payroll Savings Plan - You 
can buy Bonds at any bank - Your 
Bonds are protected against loss, 
fire, even theft - You save more 
than money —you buy shares in a 
stronger America. 











A little at a time makes a lot — when you stick to it. 
Millions of Americans save automatically by buying U.S. 
Savings Bonds through the Payroll Savings Plan. Just 
sign up once, and you'll never worry about saving again. 





They’ll need more than money. They’! need a peaceful world to grow up 
in. U.S. Savings Bonds are shares in a stronger America. Buying them helps 
your country assure freedom’s security. 


You save more than money 


with U.S. Savings Bonds 


This advertising is donated by 
The Advertising Council and this magazine. 




















SOUND OFF 


[continued from page 11] 


CHAPLAIN'S CORNER 


Dear Sir: 

Enclosed is a copy of the weekly 
Norfolk Naval Shipyard newspaper, 
Service to the Fleet. I thought this par- 
ticular article by Commander Lonnie 
W. Meachum, USN, Shipyard Chaplain, 
might be of interest to all Marines, es- 
pecially those Marines serving aboard 
ships. 

1lstLt M. W. Howard, Jr. 
Sea School/Sea Pool 
Marine Barracks 
Norfolk Naval Shipyard 
Portsmouth, Va. 


A Little Scuttlebutt on the Marines 


“On a recent Friday afternoon I 
stopped at ‘Little Tun Tavern’ to pur- 
chase cigarettes and was amazed to 
observe a _ hard-charging platoon of 
Marines from Sea School running in 
formation around the building, singing 
in march tempo, ‘We go to Sunday 
School, what do you do?’ 

“What missionary endeavor, I 
thought—and on Friday afternoon! I 
looked around and saw streams of 
sailors from carriers and destroyers 
going on liberty, and here the Marines 
were running around their school house 
singing, ‘We go to Sunday School, what 
do you do?’ (Actually, they were sing- 
ing ‘We go to Sea School.’) 


“Yard Sea School Marines are 
anxious to get on a ship, sit down in a 
cool compartment, clean their weapons, 
shine their shoes and press their uni- 
forms so they will be sharp when 
dignitaries come on board as they line 
up on the quarterdeck to greet them. 

“IT have had four tours of duty with 
the Marines. They are a great outfit. I 
have baptized them in the swimming 
pools of Parris Island, S.C., and El 
Toro, Calif.,, in the Bismarck Sea in 
the South Pacific, and in the streams 
of Korea. I have served Holy Com- 
munion for them until my arms were 
tired. 

“T have ‘barked’ at them in insurance, 
indoctrination, and liberty lectures, and 
preached for them on Sunday under all 
sorts of conditions. I must have lectured 
to 60,000 of them in boot camp at 
Parris Island in 1942 when we were 
training them to be rushed to war in 
the Pacific. 

“Before the days of Special Service 
Officers, I umpired baseball games, ran 
basketball leagues, and boxing stables 
at Parris Island. Unless a man could 
produce a Louisville Slugger miniature 
bat with his name engraved on it we 
wouldn’t let him try out for the team. 
We toured Georgia and South Carolina, 
winning over all service teams except 
the Air Base in Savannah. 

“T have been in cltarge of dances for 
the Marines, and on one occasion was 
in charge of the pool room. As movie 
officer, I recall the night before we em- 
barked in New Guinea for the campaign 
in New Britain when we ran four full 
length movies. We started out with 
several thousand at sundown, but be- 

TURN PAGE 
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ANSWERS TO CORPS QUIZ 
ON PAGE 8. 
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Whenever your 


INSIGNIA 
Bears the 


You Possess an Officially 
Approved Gold Filled and/or 
Sterling Silver Rhodium Finish Emblem 


Where 
QUALITY 
is 


FOREMOST 


Hilborn Hamburger, Inc. 
15 East 26th Street, 
New York 10, N. Y. 




















ORDERED TO 
LEJEUNE? 
VISITING LEJEUNE? 
STOP AT 
COASTAL MOTEL 


Three miles south of Jack- 
sonville on Highway 17 — 
close to Camp Geiger, Air 
Facility and Camp Lejeune. 
TV, wall to wall carpet, air 
conditioned, room phones, 
pool, family accommoda- 
tions, kitchens if desired. 
Reasonable rates! Also 
rental houses and _ trailer 
park — write or wire for 
reservations. Phone 347-4187 


COASTAL MOTEL 
MSgt. “Ret.” & Mrs. W. R. Letson 
JACKSONVILLE, N. C. 




















SOUND OFF (cont.) 


fore 4 A.M., when we closed down, we 
had only about 1000 watching the love 
scenes. 

“The movie schedule was always 
posted on bulletin boards in company 
streets. Yet, the lazy rascals would 
rather telephone my office, beginning 
about 4 P.M., to ask what was playing 
at the movie. I broke up the practice 
by saying, ‘Tom Mix in Cement’ or 
‘One Lovely Night’ with Loretta Young 
and Meachum starring in the leading 
rolls. You know who Meachum is.” 


@ Thanks for sending us Chaplain 
Meachum’s most interesting observa- 
tions.—Ed. 


LYRICS WANTED 


Dear Sir: 

When I was in the Marine Corps we 
used to sing a poem to The Marines’ 
Hymn, something about “From _ the 
shores of Coney Island looking east- 
ward to the sea.” 

Do you know where I could get a 
copy of this poem? 

William E. Jones, Ed.D. 

Principal, Hillview Elementary School 

Transit Road at Pleasantview Drive 
Lancaster, N.Y. 


@ We have no record of such a poem, 
but maybe some of our readers do. 
—Ed. 
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LOST TIME 


Dear Sir: 

I would like a little clarification in 
regards to Lost Time. Paragraph 
044019.2(c) Vol. 4, Chapter 4, NAVCO- 
MTMAN and Paragraph 4011, PRAM, 
states the date of release from confine- 
ment is a day of duty, however, Para- 
graph 800, Brig Manual (NAVPERS 
15,825 Rev) states the beginning day 
and day of release from confinement 
count as full days of confinement. 

In view of the fact that NAVCOMT- 
MAN and PRAM say the day of re- 
lease from confinement is a day of 
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The magazine for Marines and their families. Mail your 
subscription today,don’t forget one for the folks back home. 


[-] New Subscription 


[_] Extend my present subscription 


for the period checked 
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duty, a man is not being charged for 
the full period of confinement (lost 
time) due to the fact that a man is 
released on his last day of confinement 
instead of the day he should be re- 
turned to duty. 

As a result of the confliction between 
the references, the Government is losing 
many man days due to the Personnel 
Accounting System and_ disbursing 
charging a man one day less time lost 
(confinement) than they actually 
should be. 

It is my opinion, even though NAV- 
COMTMAN and PRAM states that the 
date of release from confinement is a 
day of duty, that it would not apply 
due to the fact that a man is released 
in accordance with the Brig Manual by 
which the brigs are guided. 

What’s the scoop? 

Sgt William J. Corbett 
1st Recruit Training Bn. 
MCRDep 
San Diego 40, Calif. 


@ Paragraph 044019.2(c) Vol. 4, 
Chapter 4, NAVCOMTMAN and Para- 
graph 4011, PRAM govern the compu- 
tation of time lost. This computation 
is completely independent of the com- 
putation prescribed by paragraph 800, 
Brig Manual, which governs time to be 
spent in confinement. Thus, there is no 
conflict in regulation; day of release is 
treated differently for the two different 
purposes.—Ed. 


Francis Scala 


ID ERROR 


Dear Sir: 

I have especially enjoyed the Leather- 
neck article, “Send Me Thirty Ma- 
rines,” written and compiled by Richard 
A. Long; however, in your May issue, 
Part II of Mr. Long’s story, I find an 
error in identification. The picture of a 
“Capt James Lewis” at the bottom of 
page 50 is none other than that of 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 77) 
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“1 THINK the best advice on how 

to achieve effective military 
instruction is, ‘Keep it simple, and 
stick to the point.’ A basic element of 
effective teaching is to not make the 
material more complicated than it 
needs to be. 

“Of course, there are many theories 
and methods about ways of teaching or 
presenting military instruction. Many 
are good and practical; some are 
beyond the capability of the personnel 
and facilities in the average unit. But 
it is certain that in the military train- 
ing situation facing most of us, instruc- 
tion that remains simple will lead to 
improved effectiveness—either through 
increased proficiency, or through train- 
ing time saved, or both. 

“Effective military instruction should 
limit the content of the training 
material to be presented, apply the 
principles of learning to every aspect 
of training—and use administrative 
techniques that will aid the teaching 
process. 

“First, the training courses should be 
limited to what the Marine needs to 
know for the job or unit he is in. We 
usually don’t have time to teach a lot 
of ‘nice to know’ military subjects. 
For example, do we need to devote so 
much time teaching map reading to 
PFCs who rarely ever get their hands 
on a map in combat? 

“Next, we should apply the basic 
principles of learning in all of our 
training. 

“We must consider motivation an 
integral part of all training. 

“The Marine must be shown the role, 
function and importance of his unit 
and his weapon. At every opportunity, 
he must be impressed with team spirit, 
unit cooperation and a _ competitive, 
aggressive attitude. He must develop 
confidence and pride in his own con- 
tribution to the unit. It is important 
that he feels he is a necessary part of 
the group. 

“Those who lack motivation and are 
slow to learn can be given remedial 
training on Saturday afternoons or 


Old gunny 
Says --- 


other periods of normally free time. 

“Make the training situation re- 
alistic: 

“The training skills which are de- 
veloped in the classroom, in the 
weapons drills or on the formal firing 
ranges must be transferred to the 
field and the combat firing exercise. 

“Every unit training movement, drill 
or exercise should be considered in terms 
of its combat value or realism. Mili- 
tary training fails when the proper 
techniques or methods are not trans- 
ferred into the field or when unrealistic 
peacetime practices are carried into 
combat. 





“Stick to the training objectives: 

“Many instructors tend to introduce 
distracting and irrelevant material 
which is time consuming. Lesson plans, 
training outlines, or notes are used to 
ensure that training time is devoted to 
the main teaching points. 

“Show the relationship among the 
separate training subjects: 

“When training lacks continuity, the 
Marine feels he is facing a complicated 
assortment of unrelated information 
that does not hang together. Relate the 
instruction to the battlefteld. Show the 
connections between’ defensive fire 
techniques, field fortification, camou- 
flage and security. Relate mobility, 


marching, foot care and physical fit- 
ness. Review the preceding instruction. 
Give the Marines opportunity to per- 
form skills and techniques learned 
before introducing new material. 

“Allow the Marines to learn by 
doing: 

“In learning a new skill, there is no 
substitute for actually performing the 
task. Watching a dernonstration or 
sitting through a lecture is not sufficient 
to develop combat or field duty skills. 
Performance that can be supervised 
and corrected by the instructors is a 
necessary step in training. 

“Make sure that the material is 
understood: 

“Many excellent training efforts have 
failed because the words used in in- 
struction did not convey the desired 
meaning. Use simple language. Explain 
technical ‘terms. Use graphic training 
aids and illustrative examples. Ask 
questions of the students that will 
reveal their understanding and retention 
—as well as keep them attentive. 
Permit them to ask questions of the 
instructors. Assistant instructors will 
help to put the material across. 

“Give the Marine knowledge of his 
progress: 

“Performance and field tests will 
reveal the individual’s progress and 
degree of learning. Examinations by 
application is often the most neglected 
and difficult phase of training to man- 
age—but it must be done to complete 
the teaching process. It is the only 
proper way to measure a unit’s progress 
toward readiness goals. 

“There are also certain administra- 
tive techniques which contribute to 
effective training: 

“Small group instructions of platoons 
or even squads is more productive than 
larger classes. This permits more in- 
dividual participation, closer supervi- 
sion and reduced boredom. 

“It permits more flexible scheduling 
with some platoons using training 
facilities while others do housekeeping 
and administrative chores. 

“Special remedial periods are sched- 
uled for absentees or slow learners. 

“Platoon officers and NCOs give 
much of the instruction to their own 
units—thus enhancing their leadership 
and prestige status. Some subjects are 
best taught by well qualified specialists. 

“Finally, there should be widespread 
recognition that time for training is a 
precious commodity. During field ex- 
ercises, during practice marches, during 
the many periods of ‘hurry up and wait’ 
there are opportunities for the imagina- 
tive leader to instruct his men in 
various related military matters that 
all add up to make the well-trained 


. Marine. 


“Keep it simple—stick to the point— 
and don’t waste time.” END 
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In other wars, American 


POWs endured pressure. 


And then came Korea... . 
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Tucked in a valley called Pickel 
Meadows, at Bridgeport, Calif., 
are three Quonset huts. The huts 
are classroom and home for stu- 
dents of the Corps’ Escape, Evasion 
and Survival School. Feeling that 
this academy’s subject material 
should be read by every Marine, 
Leatherneck sent a writer-photog- 
rapher team through the course. 
This is the first installment of what 
they learned. You'll notice that, in 
the examples cited, no _ service 
















































































identification is made. Why? Be- 
cause what happened to ALL 
prisoners is of extreme importance. 
The fact that Marines had a fine 
POW record is incidental. Em- 
phasis must be placed on the fact 
that all the prisoners were Amer- 
ican fighting men, not individual 
soldiers, sailors, etc. The second 
installment will be carried next 
month. It will deal with POW 
compound organization, escape, 
evasion and survival. : 




















MAN doesn’t expect to be 
A taken prisoner of war. 

Certainly he doesn’t desire 
it! In fact, it grinds sand into a 
fighting man’s ego to even consider be- 
ing captured, so long as he has the 
power to resist or evade. 

Yet, since the days when Napoleon 
started collecting—instead of exter- 
minating—prisoners, combat troops have 
been taken POW. There are times 
when it’s inevitable. A wounded man 
on the battlefield can perhaps snarl like 
a tiger, but his claws have been clipped. 
A parachuting pilot can only act 
‘chagrined when he lands on Main 
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The North Koreans often 
massacred American prisoners 
shortly after capturing them. 
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by GySgt Mel Jones 


Photos by 
GySgt Rod Ayers 


All photos posed by U. S. Marine personnel. 





Street, Enemy-held City. 

It seemed to be inevitable for the 
7190 Americans captured in Korea. 

But was it? 

Consider the circumstances encoun- 
tered by one combat unit. It was 
surrounded. Most of the officers had 
been killed. Finally, the officer who’d 
been left in command by casualty 
precedence, talked to his troops. He 
told them he was a personnel officer by 
trade. He was now out of his element 
and, frankly, didn’t know what in hell 
to do next. So, he suggested, let’s vote: 
do we surrender, or fight? The unit 
surrendered. 

TURN PAGE 













Others were marched through North Korea, en route to 
compounds infested with sickness and distrust. 
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prisoners waited for the march north. 


POW (cont.) 


The outfit still had rifles and ammo. 
It had all the gear necessary for re- 
sistance. 

If, as occasionally happens, continued 
resistance was merely suicidal, then 
the unit should have scattered like 
leaves in a tornado. Perhaps most of 
the men would have been captured try- 
ing to evade through the surrounding 
enemy. But, if just one of them had 
succeeded in getting back to his own 
lines, there would have been one less 
POW in North Korea’s camps. And 
one more rifle on the MLR. 

Most of the 7190 American POWs 
were captured because they had no 
choice. Most, not all! 

And the Communists enjoyed captur- 
ing an American about as much as a 
pauper would like a free pass to Fort 
Knox. Whether the Communist was 
North Korean or Chinese, he chuckled 
with glee every time another American 
was bayonet-prodded into a compound. 

Why? 

Because, for the most part, American 
fighting man failed when confronted 
with personal Communist contact in 
POW camps. 

That’s not a very complimentary 
statement. It should, as a matter of 
fact, make you, as Marines, blood- 
boiling angry. If it doesn’t, absorb the 
facts behind the statement: 

1. A total of 38 percent of those 
captured died in POW camps! That’s 
the highest percentage of American 
POW fatalities ever experienced. You 
have to go ’way back to the Revolu- 
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Collection points were often filthy hovels where the 





tionary War to even approximate the 
figure. Then, 33 percent of our prison- 
ers perished in compounds. And the 
Korean percentage cannot be alibied, as 
you'll see later. 

2. They were American fighting men 
... 21 of them. They elected NOT to 
return to their own country! This had 
never happened before Korea. 

3. One man out of seven collaborated 
seriously, by informing on _ other 
POWs, signing or verbally recording 
statements condemning the United 
States or practicing brutality on fellow 
prisoners. Some 75 returning POWs 
were actually caught with codes and 
assignments to work with Communist 
agents in this country after repatri- 
ation! 

4. The United States has been en- 
gaged in seven major wars. Men have 
been taken POW in all of them. But, a 
few always managed to escape and 
make their way back to their own lines. 
The single exception was the Korean 
conflict. Not one American escaped 
from an established POW camp! 

Once again, the forehead-creasing 
query: 

Why? 

Why—in this one war—did young 
Americans forsake their heritages? Why 
didn’t more of them resist Communist 
pressure? Why didn’t they try to 
escape? Why did so many of them 
die? 

Those are the questions that began 


Chinese interrogators were usually 
well-trained; many e 
had lived in the U.S. 


to plague military leaders as far back 
as 1950. It was apparent even then 
that the fishy smell in North Korea 
didn’t come from rice balls alone. 

Something unusual was happening to 
the POWs. The evidence was rampant. 
On July 9th, 1950, an American officer 
spoke over Radio Seoul, thanking the 
People’s Republic for forgiving his 
fighting them, and expressing his appre- 
ciation for their kind treatment. That 
officer had been captured only 48 hours 
before the broadcast! And there were 
the prisoners released by the Com- 
munists. They came: back to their 
lines . . . and distributed pamphlets 
condemning the ‘American interven- 
tion.” 

That’s when the unprecedented study 
of POW conduct began. It lasted five 
years. Every returning prisoner was in- 
terviewed. Several million pages of 
testimony were recorded. And when the 
study was finished, the military had 
some answers; embarrassing answers— 
answers that cried for critical, national 
self-appraisal. 

Part of the problem, of course, was 
sociological; a privileged youth having 
too much and wanting more .. . 
a lack of discipline from the earliest 
days (it was proved that the military 
units known for discipline withstood 
Communist treatment best) ... anda 
lack of faith in anything. 

This sociological minus was described 
in July of 1951—by the Chief of In- 
telligence, Chinese People’s Volunteer 
Army. In a letter to Peiping, entitled, 
“An Estimate of American Military 
Personnel,” he crowed: 

“Based upon our observations of 
American soldiers and their officers 
captured in this war for the liberation 
of Korea from capitalistic and im- 
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perialistic aggression, the 
facts are evidenced: 

“The American soldier has weak 
loyalties to his family, his community, 
his country, his religion and to his 
fellow soldier. His concepts of right or 
wrong are hazy; opportunism is easy. 
By himself he feels frightened and in- 
secure. He underestimates his own 
worth, his own strength and his ability 
to survive. 

“He is largely ignorant of social 
values, social tensions and conflicts. 
There is little knowledge or under- 
standing even among United States uni- 
versity graduates, of American political 
history and philosophy; the Federal, 
state and community organizations; 
states rights and civil rights, freedom 
safeguards and how these things sup- 
posedly operate within his own system. 

“He is exceedingly insular and pro- 
vincial with little or no idea of the 
problems and aims of what he con- 
temptuously describes as _ foreigners 
and their countries. 

“He has an unrealistic concept of 
America’s inherent, rather than earned 
or proved, superiority and of its abso- 
lute military invincibility. This is his 
greatest weakness. 

“He fails to appreciate the meaning 
of and necessity for military organiza- 
tion or any form of discipline. Most 
often he feels that his military service 
is a kind of hateful and unavoidable 
servitude to be tolerated as briefly as 
possible, then escaped from as rapidly 
as possible. He is what he himself calls 
a peacetime soldier. He looks on mili- 
tary service of any description as if 
these things were unfair and unreason- 
able to him personally. 

“Based upon these facts about the 
imperialistic United States aggressors, 
the re-education and indoctrination pro- 
gram for American prisoners proceeds 
as planned.” 

Read that last paragraph again. 
Therein lies the key to two more reasons 
why our POWs reacted as they did. 
The reasons are related: one is the 
father of the other. 

Reason #1: The Communist treat- 
ment of prisoners was based on an 
exceedingly well-planned syllabus. It 
was not an instantaneous decision. 
Witness the phrase “proceeds as 
planned” in the ‘‘comrade’s” letter. 

Reason #2: Our combat troops in 
Korea had no idea what to expect if 
captured. They undoubtedly had heard 
or read of POW life in WW II, but that 
could hardly prepare them for the tricks 
the Chinese were planning. Consequent- 
ly, when a man was captured, he 
wallowed in fear of the unknown. This 
was a wild card the Communists used 
to fill out their poker hands of per- 
sonality destruction. 

So much for generalities. Let’s now 
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The carefully staged "Mutt and Jeff’ technique was 
designed to make the prisoner a "buddy." 


take a specific look at the sort of hell 
American POWs faced. And let’s not 
consider it a history lesson. It can 
happen again, for the basic concept is 
as old as Communism itself. In fact, 
the interrogation and indoctrination our 
troops faced for the first time in Korea 
were initially noted by outsiders during 
the Moscow Trials of the 1930s. 

There were two periods of control in 
Korea. The first—from June of 1950 
until April, 195l1—came under the 
smoking snouts of North Korean rifles. 
This was a period of extreme brutality. 
The North Koreans had no organiza- 
tion—or desire—to mairitain POWs on 
a permanent basis. 

It was, understandably, during this 
time that the majority of our POWs 


"Leniency" was the policy the Chinese touted. It 





was a trap to get cooperation. 





died. Many, because of the fluid MLR 
situation, were shot almost immediately 
after capture. Others were aimlessly 
marched through North Korea. One 
such “hike” lasted 11 months! On 
another, involving 700 prisoners, a 
North Korean major amused himself 
by pulling a prisoner out of formation 
at the conclusion of every mile of 
march. These POWs were shot on the 
spot. Only 250 men finished the march. 

There were other Americans tried for 
“crimes.” In one instance, two men 
asked a farmer for permission to take 
carrots from his garden. “‘Sure,”’ he said. 
Then, the two men were “tried” for 


- stealing the “‘people’s’’ food. They were 


found guilty and pushed off a cliff. 
The North Koreans had little knowl- 
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W hen the Chinese wanted propaganda pictures, they usually 


tricked the POWs. One of the 


methods was "exercising." Tucked in amongst other calisthenics 


was the command fo "extend arms.... 


POW (cont.) 


edge of—or use for— the interrogation 
and indoctrination methods used later 
by the Chinese. Their propaganda, for 
example, was triggered by a mass in- 
feriority complex, which manifested it- 
self through public “showings” of 
American POWs. Men so sick they 
could hardly stand were caged and 
placed in village squares, where Com- 
munist political officers smirked about 
America’s “invincibility.”” Then, while 
guards busily studied the sky, the 
townspeople threw rocks, sticks and 
dung at the caged men. 

This type of treatment ceased 
abruptly when the Chinese took control 
in 1951, to be replaced by more sinister 
tactics. 

To the bewilderment of prisoners 
taken after that year (all of whom had 
heard of the North Korean atrocities), 
they were greeted as if they were re- 
turning to the family after a world 
cruise. Instead of a bullet, there was a 
handshake. Cigarettes instead of rifle 
butts were pushed into their mouths. 
And there were promises: “You'll live 
as well as our own soldiers,’ the 
Chinese said. ‘We'll be as fair as we 
can ... we only ask that you return 
the fairness.” 

There were speeches, delivered almost 
directly behind the enemy MLR. And 
no interpreters; the talks were given in 
English. 

To men whose minds were already 
upset from being captured, the transi- 
tion from the expected to the reality was 
utterly confusing. 
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The indoctrination commenced at 
that moment. 

Here, perhaps, is the spot to dif- 
ferentiate between “indoctrination” and 
“brainwashing.” Indoctrination is the 
process of revising one’s. opinion to 
correspond with your own, while that 
person retains his own identity. Brain- 
washing is completely transforming a 
person’s mind: his purposes, beliefs and 
even his former identity. Many Euro- 
peans have been brainwashed by Com- 
munists. Not one of our POWs was! 

Let’s also ‘discount another term: 
torture. That word means “the act of 
inflicting excruciating pain.” There’s 
not one recorded case of extreme, 
medieval-type torture being used by the 
Chinese! In fact, such tactics would 
have united the POWs against them, 
thereby defeating the ultimate purpose. 


There were beatings. There was 
isolation. There was continued harass- 
ment. But the rigors of these were not 
too much more than the men had 
endured as front line troops. 

There was, however, always the 
threat of torture. And that was the crux 
of the Chinese policy. Primarily, they 
didn’t want to use—or abuse—a 
prisoner’s body. They wanted his 
thoughts. But, when necessary, they 
used one to get the other. 

Indoctrination was a twin to inter- 
rogation, by Chinese concepts. Each 
aided the other. 

As stated, they began immediately 
after capture and continued until the 
day of repatriation. Every word a 
POW said—or wrote—was documented 
by the Chinese . . . and used against 
the prisoner later. 





now bend both arms at the elbows, with 
your fingers pointing to the sky... 


The process usually started with the 
expected interrogation soon _ after 
capture. But there was something dif- 
ferent about this questioning. The in- 
terrogator asked few military questions. 
He seemed mostly to be interested in 
your welfare: ‘‘What is your blood type, 
comrade? We need it for our admini- 
strative files, in case you ever need 
transfusions.” 

The interrogator knew he could get 
this information from your dog tags. In 
fact, he admitted it: “Look, comrade, I 
have your blood type, but I wish to 
verify it. Is there any harm in answer- 
ing a question when you carry the 
answer around your neck?” 

Yes, there is! From a blood type, 
he asks you about your religion, then 
racial group, then schooling and so on— 
all for the ‘‘administrative files.” 
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And you're progressing from the 
letter ““O” to cleverly contrived conver- 
sations about your family, background, 
etc. And if you balk, you’re black- 
mailed: “Now be reasonable, comrade. 
You've already given us many answers. 
You wouldn’t want the other prisoners 
to know this, would you?” 

Many men wouldn’t speak beyond the 
accepted name, rank, service number 
and date of birth. For these ‘ignorant, 
stubborn, professional soldiers,” (as the 
Chinese called them) there was a phony 
Red Cross form which they could fill 
out at leisure and in their own words. 
Too many Americans who wouldn’t talk 
at first did write. Later, their writing 
blackmailed them into talking. Or the 
writing progressed from _ personnel 
questionnaires to peace petitions. 

After the initial interrogation, ground 
personnel were put into a compound. 
Most aviators found themselves com- 
pletely isolated from the compounds. 
For them, the Chinese had “special” 
consideration .. . in the form of harsher 
treatment. Pilots are officers. When 
one of them admitted to “germ war- 
fare,” it was a propaganda coup. And, 
besides, pilots, of necessity, have a lot 
of technical, highly secret knowledge 
floating inside their skulls. Yes, pilots 
should get the “extra” attention. The 
results would be worth the time. 

For infantrymen, the compounds were 
quagmires of sickness and distrust. By 
carefully segregating racial and re- 
ligious groups and weeding out the 
leaders, the Chinese managed to prac- 
tically eliminate military discipline. 
Men refused to obey their superiors, 
claiming that officers no longer had 
status; they were nothing more than 
POWs themselves. Prisoners’ were 


dying because no one would help them 

. and they wouldn’t help themselves. 
And, as one repatriated POW snapped 
about his compound: “You couldn’t 
trust anybody in there.” 

In a physical sense, the POW camps 
weren’t the worst ever experienced by 
American prisoners. For certain, not 
one of them was a Korean-Hilton. Nor, 
after the Chinese assumed control, was 
there one as bad as Cabanatuan, the 
Philippine pesthole of WW II. 

Most of the camps had been villages, 
and the POWs were lodged in typical 
Korean thatched huts. There was 
usually a light in each hut, and each 
was heated through a system of flues in 
the floor. 

Generally, a clothing issue for a year 
consisted of three outer shirts, three 
pairs of shorts, three pairs of socks, one 
quilted Winter uniform and two Sum- 
mer uniforms. Occasionally, a supple- 
mentary issue of quilted overcoats, 
fur-lined leather-and-canvas boots and 
hair-lined caps would be given out. 

Food-wise, the prisoners never did 
get the 3500 calories they had had with 
combat rations. Early in the conflict, 
the POWs were given a 1200-calorie 
diet, consisting mainly of cracked corn 
and millet. Though inadequate, the 
1200-calorie intake will keep a man 
from starving to death. After the 
Chinese had stabilized the POW situa- 
tion, the calorie count rose to 2400 and 
was maintained at that level. 

According to doctors who had been 
captured, most of the men who died 
from malnutrition starved themselves 
to death by refusing to eat! The food 
smelled and tasted terrible. And there 
was always the hope that combat 
rations or Red Cross parcels were just 





... now drop your left arm..." At that moment, a 


picture was taken, later to be captioned 


as Americans “swearing” they had been aggressors, etc. 


outside the barbed wire. It was a vain 
hope. 

Those doctors, incidentally, were not 
allowed to administer to POWs; a 
direct contradiction to international law. 
(The Chinese consistently ignored 
Geneva Convention regulations. ) 

Initially, medical personnel were 
given permission to administer to sick 
and wounded, even though medical 


supplies often were not furnished. In. 


1951, however, the Chinese imported 
their own doctors. They were, for the 
most part, incompetent. 

According to our doctors, many of 
those who died could have been saved 
with a non-medical treatment: dis- 
cipline. Ill men were left to shift for 
themselves. In at least one case, a sick 
man was thrown outside a hut in the 
raw of Winter because his dysentery 
caused an unpleasant odor. The man 
froze to death. 

Others died from “give-up-itis.” 
These were the immature, “Mama’s 
boy” types. They couldn’t face the 
realities of hardship. They sat in a 
corner and brooded. They refused to 
eat and covered their heads and cried. 
They talked to no one. They died. 
They willed themselves to death! 

The feeling of guilt; uncertainty and 
fear were carefully implanted by the 
Chinese. It was their method of con- 
trolling the compounds and preparing 
prisoners for “schooling.” 

These mixed emotions were instilled 
during interrogation. 

Interrogation was a_ well-planned, 
analytical process handled by highly 
trained, English-speaking Chinese. 
Many of the interrogators had, in fact, 
lived in the States. 

A grill-master’s job was to make a 
prisoner feel as if cooperation were in- 
evitable: “I am irresistible,” he’d spout, 
“, . you will cooperate sooner or later 
... Ihave many ways... .” 

And he would proceed to put some 
of his “ways” into practice. 

He would conspire: “Comrade, you 
know the other prisoners don’t trust 
you. And you don’t trust them, do 
you? I don’t blame you; there are 
many pigs in your compound. But I 
trust you. In fact, you'll come to see 
I am your only friend.” 

He would bully: “You ignorant .. .-! 
Do you want to go back to that hole? 
It’s not pleasant, is it? You can’t sit and 
you can’t lie. It’s like being buried alive, 
isn’t it? Well, you’re going back if you 
don’t answer this simple question. For 
two weeks this time. Aaghh . . . you 
waste my time; I'll have you shot.” 

He would deceive. Another prisoner 
would be marched past a window dur- 
ing the questioning. He’d be followed 
by a firing squad. Then, out of sight, 


the squad would “shoot” the POW and 


drag his body (continued on page 72) 
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FFICIALLY, the _ infernos 
which devoured Hiroshima 
and Nagasaki ended Ja- 

pan’s mad dream. But many historians 

agree that the atomic bomb was merely 
anticlimactic; that the Rising Sun ac- 
tually set, not in August, 1945, but two 
months earlier, with the fall of 

Okinawa. 

What had been, before the war, 
Japan’s poorest prefecture, was reduced 
to utter ruin; its people a nation of 
bereaved survivors. 

Volumes have been, and will yet be, 
written about this last battle of World 
War II. Much has been made of the 
appalling casualties—almost 250,000 
people perished in an 81-day period. 
Psychologists still ponder the enigma 
of the “Divine Wind’—the Kamikaze 
(Navy) and Tokobetsu (Army) suicide 
pilots—spawned in the Philippine 
Campaign, which roared to a macabre 
crescendo over Admiral Spruance’s 
1200-ship armada. 

The “incomparable young eagles” 
accounted for the grimmest paradox of 
all. In what was called the greatest 
land battle of the Pacific War, more 
U. S. Navy men died than either Amer- 
ican soldiers or Marines. As inscrutable 
are the nightmavish scenes of brave, 
beaten Japanese soldiers, true to their 
bushido code, destroying themselves 
when all hope of victory was gone. 

On Okinawa today, attached to the 
Third Marine Division and other Corps 
commands, are upwards of 200 Marines 
who fought there 16 years ago. Robert 
G. Phillips, first sergeant of the divi- 
sion’s communication Support Com- 
pany, is one. He was a 21-year-old 
platoon sergeant, with three campaigns 
behind him, when he landed on Oki- 
nawa on Easter Sunday with the 
Fourth Marines. A soft-spoken, reflec- 
tive man, lstSgt Phillips’ recollections 
betray his humanitarian instincts. 

“We got Yontan Airfield, our first 
objective, almost without a fight,” he 
began. “We may have had 10 casual- 
ties. The first night we camped on 
the airstrip we couldn’t believe our 
eyes when we saw a lone, single-seat, 
Japanese fighter plane coming in to 
land. Our people put up a wall of fire 
but he came right on through. I 
grabbed a handful of men and rushed 
out to capture the pilot. We were 
about 200 yards away from his plane 
when every weapon on the airfield 
seemed to open up on the poor, con- 
fused devil as he stepped out of his 
plane. As we walked slowly back, I 
looked at the yawning bomb craters 
that gutted the strip and thought, ‘To 
manage to land in the first place, and 
then miss every one of those craters, 
he must have been a helluva fine 
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pilot’. 
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by MSst Clay Barrow 
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The next day Phillips’ company 
struck out northeast for Ishikawa, on 
the opposite coast. The initial mission 
of the First and (Phillips’) Sixth Ma- 
rine Divisions was, like the blades of a 
scissors, to cut the island in half. 
Recon elements had fanned out in all 
directions and reported little contact. 
But the Fourth Marines, made up of 
the old Raider Battalions, soon found 
some. “We were held up a day and a 
half as a moderately strong enemy 
force denied us the ravines,” says 
Phillips, “but we finally bulled our way 
over the ridge line and, below us, lay 
Ishikawa.” 

Platoon Sergeant Phillips did not 


GySgt Charles B. Tyler 


The Asa Gawa River separated the Marine Corps’ 


sector from the Army's (right bank). 


know that, 15 years later, he would 
come again to Ishikawa where he now 
manages the “Ishikawa Giants,” an ele- 
mentary school’s Little League baseball 
team composed entirely of Okinawan 
boys. 

Still ahead for Phillips, during his 
99-day stay on the island, were the 
battles for Motobu Peninsula, Sugar 
Loaf Hill and Shuri Castle. Yet, he 
remembers other things almost as 
vividly as he does the fighting. 

“You couldn’t help but be touched,” 
he says, “by the kids—orphans, most 
of them. One appeared in front of our 


‘lines up north one night. About five 


years old she was. I kept her for 10 
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rential rains that came late in the 
campaign. “Once the rainy season 
started,’ he says, “there was no way 
to keep dry. I'll take that back—we 
found one. One night when our holes 
filled with water, a bunch of us said, 
‘Nuts to this,’ and crawled into an 
Okinawan tomb. We put all the urns, 
with the ashes in them, over in a corner 
and, sacrilegious but snug, had one of 
the best night’s sleep we ever got on the 
island.” 

Is there one recollection that over- 
shadows all others? “I think it would 
be the cleaning out of the caves,” he 
says. “There are probably more nerve- 
wracking jobs in combat, such as dis- 
arming booby traps or demolitions 
under fire, but searching out a cave 
where, in every nook or recess, a 
desperate man or bunch of men might 
lurk, has produced more than one gray- 
haired 18- or 19-year-old.” 

MGySet Lawrence D. McFadden, 
now the Third Division’s G-4 Section’s 
Logistics Chief, well knows the feeling 
lstSgt Phillips expresses. Also a pla- 
toon sergeant (Sixth Engineers) at the 
time of the invasion, he was a 23-year- 
old veteran of Guadalcanal and Tinian 
when he went ashore on D-plus one. 
Attached to the Fourth Marines, he 





Okinawan-American friendship is 
symbolized by a bell on 
the University of Ryukus campus. 


OKINAWA REVISITED (cont.) 


days. Scrubbed her up every day and 
combed her long black hair. We col- 
lected them all along the way. One 
time we had a bunch of youngsters and 
an Okinawan mama-san and papa-san 
came walking down the road, carrying 
their dead baby. We gently took it 
from them and gave them one just 
about the same age. They never said 
a word, just went off, with mama-san 
carrying her new one the way she’d 
carried the dead child. But, of course, 
we'd come to collecting points and have 
to turn the children in.” 
Phillips remembers being surprised 
at how few adult Okinawans he saw. 
“We had been told about the popula- 
tion density as well as about the danger 
of habus, the deadly Okinawan snakes. 
But I personally saw very few civilians, : a4 etic Vin . 
and no habus at all. we a Lk mabe Te ha ae Ce 
The rain. He, like every man who GySgt Leonard Gorman found a Marine's mess 
fought there, will never forget the tor- gear in a cave overlooking landing beaches. 
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Capt Mitchell (L) bivouacked 
his company on this hill 
during World War II. 


1stSgt Robert Phillips pored 
over battle histories 
to refresh his memory. 


went with them when they pivoted 
north from Ishikawa to hit Motobu 
Peninsula. 

Explosive Ordnance and Demolitions 
were Sgt McFadden’s business. Mine 
clearing, booby trap disarming, and 
cave cleaning were his specialties and 
not the least of the tools of his trade 
were an ice water circulatory system 
coupled with the deft hands of a pick- 
pocket. ‘The terrain up on Motobu,” 
McFadden recalls, ‘“‘was unlike anything 
we’d run across before. The beaches, 
the low, rolling foothills were behind us. 
This was mountain fighting, and un- 
expectedly cold, too. It was rough!” 

When, on 17 April, Major General 
Lemuel C. Shepherd, utilizing the 
Fourth Marines as the hammer and his 
twenty-ninth Regiment as the anvil, 
crushed Japanese resistance on Mount 
Yaetake, McFadden was assigned to 
work with the twenty-second Marines. 
While the Fourth and the twenty-ninth 





had been mauling Motobu, the twenty- 
second had barrelled north and secured 
all of northern Okinawa, thus wrap- 
ping up Phase I of the Third Marine 
Amphibious Corps’ assignment. 

Now, with the twenty-second, Mc- 
Fadden came south to assist in cleaning 
out the approaches to Naha. Working 
on the right flank of the Sixth Division, 
he remembers being impressed with the 
oriental “ingenuity” of his opposite 
numbers. 

He says, ““They’d use, among other 
things, 500-pound aerial bombs for 
mines. No pattern. There was no pat- 
tern at all to where or what they’d put 
in the ground. It was the most illogical 
and therefore the most dangerous stuff 
we'd come across.” 

Primarily, McFadden located his 
deadly crop by eye. The tip-off was, 
in most cases, a vial of acid encased 
in a lead jacket which protruded above 
ground about the length of a man’s 


thumb. If you stubbed it with your toe 
—or with a mine detector—you would 
never know it; but your survivors 
would. 

Yes, McFadden agreed, the rain had 
been a problem to him too. “It brought 
our work to a standstill. Worse,” he 
says, “the division was so mobile at 
that stage of the war, we had so much 
rolling stock, that rain and hub-deep 
mud could really cripple us.” 

Rain was no problem for GySgt 
Leonard G. Gorman, a six-foot, three- 
inch, raw-boned Iowan. The happy-go- 
lucky Gorman who, 16 years later, 
looks the way a Raider is supposed to 
look—long, lean and  loose—was 
wounded and off the island inside of 
30 days. The treasurer of all the divi- 
sion’s Staff NCO Clubs today, he was 
a 22-year-old veteran of three cam- 
paigns with the Raiders when he went 
ashore with “K’” Company, 3d Bat- 
talion, Fourth Marines, on L-Day. 

Like Phillips’ company, Gorman’s 
moved across Yontan and slashed across 
the island before turning north for 
Motobu Peninsula, where a_ strong 
enemy force had been located. “Mo- 
tobu is, naturally, neglected, because 
the fighting for Sugar Loaf and Shuri, 
later, was so much hairier,” he says. 
“But those Japanese on the peninsula 
had come to stay, not to play, and we 
didn’t exactly just walk up and take 
the place. They knew all the trails and 
the whole layout. And they were look- 
ing down our throats about 90 percent 
of the time.” 

On 16 April, two battalions of the 


. Fourth fought straight up Mount 


Yaetake’s slopes and, by that night, 
had seized the crest. The enemy’s lofty 
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OKINAWA REVISITED (cont.) 


fortress had become his cemetery. The 
following day, Gorman and his buddies 
had a grandstand seat at the invasion 
of the nearby island of Ie Shima. “We 
were,” he says, ‘‘a long way off and we 
couldn’t see the expressions on any- 
body’s faces coming out of the landing 
craft or anything like that. But we 
knew it was the 77th Division. We 
were watching the show like, you know, 
one doctor might watch another one 
operate. Very interesting—from a dis- 
stance. We didn’t find out until later 
that the little fella’, Ernie Pyle, had 
been killed while he was watching it 
too.” 

Before the month was out, it was 
learned that isolated groups had slipped 
out of the Motobu vise and were racing 
toward what they thought was safety 
at the northern end of the island. Gor- 
man’s company, Captain “Stormy” 
Sexton in command, set out in pursuit 
of one band estimated at between 125- 
150. “Don’t call it an ambush,” Gor- 


From the heights of Shuri this trio could 
look westward to the port city of Naha. 
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Okinawan laborers gathered sand from an inlet 
less than 200 yards from Marines’ landing beaches. 


man grinned, “just say we overtook 
them before we expected to. We had us 
a good go-around and I took a .25 
caliber bullet in the foot. I didn’t re- 
alize it for about an hour, but then 
—when I started hobbling back down 
the road. Colonel (now Lieutenant 
General) Alan Shapley picked me up 
and dropped me off to get it fixed up. 
They evacuated me to Yontan airstrip, 
and that was the end of it for me on 
Okie.” 

Not quite. Gorman was in a tem- 
porary hospital at Yontan when an 
enemy bomber dropped one phosphorus 
and two fragmentation bombs there 
and, of the four wards, two suffered 
direct hits. “Lord only knows how 
many were killed,” he says. “The next 
day we were evacuated to a hospital 
ship. But we were all a little uneasy 
because those Kamikazes weren’t stop- 
ping to check a ship’s markings and 
had already hit one hospital ship.” 

(Few realize the ferocity of the 
Kamikaze attacks or how close they 
actually came to success in their 
avowed mission to sink the largest fleet 
assembled in the Pacific. In the first 
month, the Divine Wing destroyed more 
than 100 ships, among them six car- 
riers, seven battleships and 58 destroy- 
ers.) 

On the way to Guam, a destroyer 
transferred 250 survivors to Gorman’s 
hospital ship. “As they were being 
brought aboard,” he said, ‘‘somebody 
yelled down, ‘How many ships are 
these guys from?’ Another voice 
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"Lilly Tower" immortalizes Okinawans 


who died during WW Il. 


answered, ‘Five. We knew that 250 
was just about the complement of one 
destroyer. A carrier or a battlewagon 
could fight back, but those poor tin 
cans were practically helpless against 
a suicide plane.” 

Throughout the Guam campaign 
earlier, neither Gorman, who was a 
machine gun section leader, nor any of 
his 16-man section suffered a scratch. 
On Okinawa, all of them were wounded. 
“Funny thing, too,’’ Gorman says, “I 
heard they all got it on Sugar Loaf 
Will.” 

Sergeant (now Captain) Donald L. 
Mitchell was a 20-year-old Communi- 
cations Chief of the Ist Engineer Bat- 
talion on Okinawa. Today he is in 
charge of the division’s Communications 
Center. A veteran of Cape Gloucester 
and Peleliu, he was commissioned in 
1951. 

“When I was here in ’45,”” he recalls, 
“T was like everybody else—trying to 
do my job and stay alive. But, since 
then, I’ve read a lot about the battle. 
A lot of people don’t know that the 
luckiest break we got was the Japanese 
High Command's decision to send their 
Ninth Division from Okinawa down to 
Formosa just before the invasion. That 
opened the door for us.” 

Lieutenant General Mitsuru Ushijima, 
(incidentally, still venerated on Oki- 
nawa) who commanded the defense of 
the island, had built his plans around 
a vigorous defense of the beaches. The 
War Lords correctly guessed that there 
would be an invasion by “four Ameri- 







can divisions in March or April.” Their 
fatal blunder was assuming the target 
to be Formosa, rather than Okinawa. 
(In fairness, the Joint Chiefs in Wash- 
ington, had given them ample illusory 
evidence on which to base this assump- 
tion.) By pulling out the crack Ninth 
from Okinawa over Ushijima’s frantic 
protests, there was no recourse but to 
abandon the beach defense. 

“The caves, fortifications and em- 
placements were all there,” Capt 
Mitchell says. “It would have been 
Tarawa all over again.” 

Communications, always a problem, 
were extremely difficult to maintain on 
Okinawa. “The distance were so much 
greater,” the captain says. “Okinawa 
was four times as large as Guam.” 

The enemy and the rain weren’t the 
only problems, he recalled with a 
chuckle. “One time, someone wanted to 
clean out a ditch backed up with water. 
They used demolitions. They got the 
water flowing (continued on page 68) 
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Kenji-No-To marks the final resting place 
of 300 young students and their teachers. 
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T WAS Captain Kenzo Kawagoe’s 
| custom to leave his house at 
0800 each day, stop off at the 
Jogakuin (Methodist) Girls High 
School for about a half hour and then 
arrive at the barracks to inspect his 
company at 0900. “The enlisted men,” 
he said, “do not like to see officers too 
early in the morning.” The ritual rarely 
varied. It was, after all, his only re- 
laxation, this stopover at Jogakuin. He 
had been an English instructor there 
for the 10 months he had been out of 
the Army in 1940 and many of his 
students were still there. Besides, it 
gave him the chance to chat with old 
friends on the staff and to play the 
piano. 

“There had been an air raid alarm 
that morning just before eight,” he re- 
calls. “But a lone B-29 had flown over 
a couple of days before without drop- 
ping anything and, since my wife and 
three children had, a year earlier, been 
evacuated to the small town of Kabe, 
15 miles north, I saw no need for alarm. 
I arrived at school and was midway 
through Chopin’s Waltz Brilliante in 
E Flat Major when a light like a mil- 
lion flash bulbs filled the room.” 

Capt Kawagoe’s next recollection was 
looking up and seeing, where the roof 
had been, only the broad, blue sky. 
Pinned beneath a pile of debris, his life 
had undoubtedly been saved by the 
piano which had absorbed the weight 
of the falling roof beams. 

“My first thought,” he remembers, 
“was that I had miraculously survived 
a direct hit on the school. But, sud- 
denly, I knew that this was no conven- 
tional weapon. I stumbled out into a 
world I no longer recognized. It was 
flat, everything had been smashed fiat.” 

The fires began quite small and, 
under other circumstances, could easily 
have been checked. But the water, the 
way—and the will—to fight had been 
snuffed out by the most fearsome 
weapon in history and the fires spread. 
And so Hiroshima, blasted and buffeted 
by shock waves, now burned. 

One of the classic tales of Egyptian 
mythology describes the phoenix, a 
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Every building on Hiroshima's broad Hondori (main thoroughfare) 
has been reconstructed since World War II. 


beautiful bird which lived for 500 years 
only to be consumed by fire. It is said 
to have risen renewed from its own 
ashes, a symbol of immortality. 

Like the fabled phoenix, Hiroshima 
has, in 16 years, literally risen from its 
own ashes. 


Hiroshima came into existence when 
Terumoto Mori, a feudal lord, moved 
his warlike clan from Yoshido to the 
village then called Gokasho (five vil- 
lages) on the deltas formed by the 
River Ota, in 1589. Three years later, 
Lord Mori established his magnificent 
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Hiroshima, birthplace of multi-megaton warfare, is, like the 


fabled phoenix bird, a symbol of mankind’s quest for immortality 
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castle at Gokasho and called it Hiro- 
shima-jo (Broad Island Castle). Ten 
years later, following the battle of 
Sekigahara, Masanori Fukushima de- 
posed Mori. Fukushima’s 18-year reign 
ended when, in 1619, Nagaakira Asano 
became the feudal lord of Hiroshima 
castle. Asano introduced two industries, 
Kasa (umbrella making) and Domushi 
(copper working) which, to this day, 
are special crafts of Hiroshima. By the 
mid-17th Century, most of the tide- 
lands had been reclaimed as the city 
spread out to include 3652 houses 
sheltering its 31,000 population. 

A century later, as the American 
Civil War drew to a close, an equally 
profound social upheaval occurred in 
Japan with the Meiji Restoration—the 
abolishment of the clan system and the 
placing of all land and people under 
the dominance of the Emperor. 

In 1889, its population grown to 
83,387, (eighth largest in Japan) Hiro- 
shima was incorporated as a city. Five 
years later, the extension of the Sanyo 
Railway line to Hiroshima was com- 
pleted. None of the thousands who 


the 60,000 bomb victims’ names. 
30 


Beneath the Cenotaph's arch are recorded 


celebrated this joyous civic event could 
have foreseen that this railway, ob- 
liquely, would precipitate Hiroshima’s 
death by fire 50 years later. 

For the Sanyo Railway made Hiro- 
shima an important military base. 

Flexing its new-found muscles, Japan 
lashed out at the Chinese (Sino- 
Japanese War) in 1894 and, a decade 
later, soundly thrashed the Russians 
(Russo-Japanese War, 1904-1905). In 
the Sino-Japanese War, General Head- 
quarters for the Army was established 
in the Hiroshima Castle. Again, during 
the Russo-Japanese War, Imperial 
Headquarters was temporarily estab- 
lished at Hiroshima, which became one 
of the most important staging areas for 


sending servicemen to the Asian wars. 

By 1920, Hiroshima, catering to 
Japan’s huge military machinery, had 
grown to a city of 170,000 population. 
But her population explosion had 
barely begun. By the time, in Decem- 
ber, 1941, the Japanese attacked Pearl 
Harbor, Hiroshima was a city of 
415,000. 

_“Throughout the war,” Kenzo Kawa- 
goe reminisced, “I can recall only one 
air raid before August, 1945. A group 
of your planes came over and machine- 
gunned the city, but no bombs were 
dropped. Hiroshima’s first and only 
bombing was when the atomic bomb 
was dropped.” 

No one will ever know for sure how 


many Japanese died in the Hiroshima 
holocaust. Official estimates place the 
figure at no less than 60,000, but most 
guesses range as high as 75,000. Capt 
Kawagoe, who roamed the flat, black 
nightmare-world for two days, remem- 
bers: “I immediately went to my bar- 
racks. It was completely demolished. 
Of my 150-man company, at least half 
were dead and many more died later. 
We did not know of the radiation 
danger at first. Yet, I remember that 
we all felt a dread that there was 
something—how would you say it, evil, 
sinister?—still to be feared in the two- 
mile radius from bomb-zero. But that 
did not stop many courageous groups 
of volunteers from entering to rescue 
and nurse the victims.” 
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This, then, was old Hiroshima, the 
city which died under a cloudless sky 
at 0815 on the morning of 6 August 
1945. Unlike the 500-year-old phoenix, 
it had lived only 354 years. But, like 
the legendary bird, in its ashes flickered 
the small, unquenchable flame of its 
own immortality. 

If there has been one beacon that has 
sustained Hiroshima’s 450,000 citizens 
on the 16-year-long road back, it is the 
devout hope for world peace. In all the 
world, only the hapless people of 
Nagasaki who, too, passed through ‘the 
valley of the shadow” can share the 
deeply personal yearnings for peace for 
which Hiroshima’s citizens pray. 

Hiroshima today is a city dedicated 
to peace. It has buried its hatred with 


its dead. Everywhere throughout this 


School children on holiday picnicked 
on the grounds 
surrounding Hiroshima Castle. 


Cpl David W. Rafferty (L) and 
Cpl Norman W. Kromer 
admired the placid Sentai. 


Marines visited the monument 
to children killed 
by the bomb. 





now thriving city, the theme is re- 
iterated. In beautifully landscaped 
Peace Memorial Park, less than 250 
meters from the bomb’s hypocenter, 
stands the Peace Memorial Museum, a 
huge, glass-walled and concrete struc- 
ture, set on concrete stilts, which 
houses the vast collection of photo- 
graphs and items descriptive of the 
destruction wrought by the bomb. Ad- 
jacent to the museum is the cavernous 
Peace Memorial Auditorium, -built 
solely to accommodate peace gatherings 
and conferences. Its lofty aim is to 
establish Hiroshima as the peace center 
of the world. Throughout the park are 
such symbolic statues as the Goddess 
of Peace and the Monument of the 
Children of Atomic Bomb, erected 
solely by the children of Japan, which 
depicts three youngsters, arms out- 
stretched, supplicating for peace. 
Bordering the park is the 100-meter- 
wide Peace Boulevard which leads to 
the Grand Peace Bridge. Not far away 
is the towering Memorial Cathedral 
which also welcomes peace gatherings. 
TURN PAGE 

















FROM ITS ASHES (cont.) 


Here too is located the starkly simple 
“Cenotaph,” whose design predates 
written Japanese history. A stone chest 
beneath the cenotaph contains the 
names of the 60,000 confirmed victims 
of the bomb. 

Only one building mars the beauty of 
reborn Hiroshima. Once the Industrial 
Exhibition Hall, this structure was less 
than 100 meters from the bomb’s hypo- 
center, yet its walls, topped by a 
twisted steel dome, somehow remained 
standing. Fenced in now, it has been 
preserved as a stark reminder of that 
horror-filled day. Now known simply 
as the “Atomic Dome,” it is a grue- 
some, yet effective, reminder to both 
native and tourist of the inevitable ‘‘or 
else” alternative awaiting those who 
choose to ride the back of the atomic 
tiger. 

New Hiroshima is located less than 
an hour’s drive west of the Marine 
Corps’ MCAF, Iwakuni, home of the 


Rafferty, a talented pianist, examined the 








musical instruments of two roving musicians. 


Hiroshima’s people today worship fervently at the shrines 


of peace; they have buried their hatred with their dead. 


First Marine Aircraft Wing. Annually, 
thousands of Marines visit the city on 
liberty. Among the musts on any sight- 
seeing tour is Hiroshima Castle. De- 
troyed by the blast, it was completely 
rebuilt in 1958 and, from the exterior, 
it is an exact replica of the original. 
Its interior has been converted into a 
museum whose treasures range from 
relics of ancient, feudal Japan to bDril- 
liant examples of present-day crafts- 
men’s works. From its observation 
tower can be seen a breathtaking view 
of the entire city. 

On the northern ou{kirts of the city 
is the Fudoin Tes:je a national 
treasure, which is ever “ider than the 
original Hiroshima Castle. The 350- 
year-old shrine represents the oldest 
known type of temple architecture. 

On a quiet Sunday afternoon, there 
are few places which can compare with 
the serenity of Shukukein Park, com- 
monly called the Sentai, located within 
the city. Built by one of the feudal 
lords as a miniature of Lake Si Hu in 
China, it is a near flawless example of 
Japanese art of landscaping. 

Within 81-mm. mortar range of the 
placid Sentai is another form of diver- 
sion, the Municipal Stadium, home of 
the Hiroshima Carps. Baseball long 
ago became Japan’s national pastime 
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manager (L) and star pitcher of Hiroshima's Carps 
discussed Japan's and America's national pastime. 
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From Hijiyama Park's pavilion, 
high above the city, 
Rafferty surveyed new Hiroshima. 





The Memorial Cathedral 
welcomes peace pilgrims 
from all over the world. 


and its monstrous stadium (the San 
Francisco Giants, for example, played 
there last Fall) is always filled to 
capacity. The Japanese, who have no 
words of their own for the strictly 
American delicacies, have had to adopt 
ours and it’s interesting to hear the 
vendors hawking their “hot-a-dogs, 
pop-a-cawn and pea-nuss!” 

Surprisingly for a city whose climate iy 
is much like Washington, D. C.’s, } 
Hiroshima offers year-around ice skat- 
ing. An Ice Arena, located near the 
Peace Dome, is open five days a week. 
Bowling, too, is catching on fast. There 
are several large theaters in downtown 
Hiroshima which offer the latest U.S. 
movies. Dialogue is in English with 
Japanese sub-titles. 

But, although recreation and sight- 
seeing facilities abound, a visit to Hiro- 
shima is, for most, a very sobering iI 
experience. Only a dullard would fail li 
to appreciate the significance of what 
took place above the ground on which 
he walks. The orange-white flash which 
all but obliterated old Hiroshima 
forever altered man’s life on this planet. iT 
And, while it affected the lives of 
everyone, everywhere, it affected none 
to the degree that it did the people of | 
Hiroshima. Theirs was the first irial 
by fire; their city was the birthplace of 
multi-megaton warfare. 

They have, indeed, raised their city 
from its own ashes. The intensity of 
feeling with which they implore a 
seemingly callous world not to ask 
them to have to do it a second time, 
is certainly understandable. END 
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"I want five copies of each, but 
don't make an original!" 
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"We're lucky the ‘copter is amphibious, Sir. We 
crash-landed on a beer truck!" 


























ee EGARDLESS of the size, 

shape, type or fuse, or 

explosive filler, we know 
a little something about it, and nine 
chances out of ten, we can render it 
safe within a matter of minutes.’”’ These 
were the words of Marine MSgt Robert 
R. Lenz, Instructor, U. S. Naval School, 
Explosive Ordnance Disposal, U. S. 
Naval Propellant Plant, Indian Head, 
Md., while describing the overall work 


One of the "textbooks" is a 
50,000-pound WW II bomb. 


* ss 


by SSgt Thurlow D. Ellis 





Photos by 
SSgt Russell W. Savatt, Jr. 
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of Explosive Ordnance Disposal (EOD) 
personnel. 

“Our procedures vary, of course, with 
the type of ordnance we’re working 
with, and sometimes we find it too risky 
to try defusing the piece, so we’ll plant 
an explosive charge and blow it to king- 
dom come,” he continued. 

To some, this may sound like a 
needless risk of human lives, but when 
the chips are down and the cards are 













laid out face up, the picture changes 
completely. And it doesn’t necessarily 
have to be strictly a military picture. 

One case which graphically illustrates 
the need for these experts occurred on 
Browns Island off the North Carolina 
coast in November, 1959. A _ local 
family had gone to the island for an 
outing, and soon their youngsters were 
treasure hunting on the beach. One of 
the “treasures” they found turned out 
to be a 1000-pound, general-purpose 
bomb. 

The bomb had been dropped by a 
Cherry Point, N.C., aircraft during a 
practice bombing mission, but it hadn’t 
exploded. The island is used as a live 
firing range for aircraft and artillery, 
and even though the area was clearly 
marked, the family had failed to regard 
the warning signs. 

A Marine officer, fishing in the un- 
restricted waters around the _ island, 
noticed the family’s peril and sped for 
the shore. He reached the children just 
in time to shoo them away from their 
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There’s no room for timid souls 


in the classrooms of the Navy’s 








“exclusive’’ bomb disposal school 


lethal plaything. Then he headed for 
the mainland to notify the Explosive 
Ordnance Disposal people at Camp 
Lejeune. 

Forty-seven minutes later the bomb 
had been disposed of—safely—by Cap- 
tain Orville L. Mitchell and MSgt 
Lenz, who had flown to the site in a 
helicopter. 

Although it may be difficult to be- 
lieve, EOD personnel are not char- 
acters; they are very careful, highly 
trained individuals. They don’t exercise 
a sadistic sense of humor on the job, 
like lighting a fire cracker or popping 
a paper bag behind a buddy just as he’s 
bending over an explosive. In fact, they 
go out of their way to ensure that their 
teammates are given every possible 
break when they’re on the job. And 


that includes absolute quiet and no dis- 
tractions. 

“Unique” is the word that can best 
describe the EODs’ formal schooling. 
Not because they’re trained to risk their 
lives and limbs almost daily, but be- 
cause they’re educated in the only U. S. 
Armed Forces School in the world 
which trains specially selected officers 
and enlisted men of the Marine Corps, 
Army, Navy and Air Force. 

This training covers the safe recovery 
and disposal of all types of explosive 
weapons—foreign and domestic. The 
list of ordnance they study is endless 
for it includes everything from Civil 
War cannon balls and wooden-key 
mines to the present-day guided mis- 
siles with their atomic or thermonuclear 
warheads, plus the new equipment 


é A class of Naval officers gingerly 
hoisted a 10,000-pound bomb. 


A/1c William C. Lyon supervised the dangerous 
job of replacing a safety pin. 


which is devised almost daily. 

EOD was established by the British 
during World War II when Germany 
began dropping tons of bombs and 
mines on English cities, towns and in- 
dustrial centers. Many of the munitions 
exploded instantly, but a great percent- 
age of the ordnance was fitted with 
highly complex, newly developed, long- 
delay fuses, set to go off from one to 
80 hours after making initial impact. 
Their demoralizing effect was tremen- 
dous. 

An additional five percent of the 
munitions failed to explode at the in- 
tended time, thus cataloging them as 
duds—still extremely dangerous if not 
handled properly. 

At the height of the blitz, more than 
2200 separate areas within the city of 
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manuals issued for the course. 


Cpl J. Bucholtz hunted through one of the many 








Bomb disposal students become familiar with ordnance from 
Russia, Japan, Germany and the U.S. 


GUTS (cont.) 


London were evacuated because of un- 
exploded bombs, both time-delayed and 
dud. In addition, large numbers of 
buoyant mines of mixed origin were 
washed ashore on Britain’s beaches. 

For many days the people of Great 
Britain lived in terror, never certain that 
they would be safe if they ventured 
near the ruins caused by explosions. 
Because of their very nature, the time- 
fuzed bombs and duds were forever 
exploding—sometimes claiming human 
lives. 

Faced with the immediate and urgent 
need to recover and dispose of the 
tremendous amount of unexploded 
ordnance that was disrupting their war 
effort, the British hastily formed the 
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first Bomb and Mine Disposal Squads. 
The squads were comprised of small 
groups of volunteers who rendered 
bombs and mines harmless—both on 
land and under water. 

Sometimes it was necessary for the 
squads to keep the bombs and mines 
intact so their scientists could study 
them and develop a working knowledge 
of their functions. 

During this phase of learning, if any- 
one committed an error, he could bet 
it would be his last. It also meant that 
the squads would have to find replace- 
ments to fill the rapidly growing 
vacancies among their ranks. Of the 
original 46 British Bomb _ Disposal 
personnel, only eight or nine remained 
alive by January, 1942. 

The information these men assembled 
was invaluable because it contributed 





so much to the war effort. In addition, 
Great Britain’s silent heroes devised 
tools and methods specially designed to 
cope with the ingenious ignition sys- 
tems incorporated in the .German 
bombs. 

They accomplished all this against 
tremendous odds. It has been calcu- 
lated that the average BDS member’s 
life expectancy amounted to something 
like 17 seconds while he was ‘on the 
job” during World War II. 

Great Britain’s valuable experience 
prompted the U. S. to send a team of 
officers to England, where they studied 
the latest developments in bomb dis- 
posal. They then returned to the States 
to set up our own schools. The U. S. 
Naval Mine Disposal School was estab- 
lished at the Naval Gun Factory, 
Washington, D.C., in May, 1941, and 
the Bomb Disposal School followed in 
January, 1942, on a five-acre plot of 
land at the American University 
Campus, Washington, D.C. 

The accomplishments of the Bomb 
and Mine Disposal personnel trained 
at these schools during World War II 
are a matter of history. Mine and 
Bomb Disposal teams, (one officer and 
one or more enlisted men) ranged over 
most of the globe: Normandy, North 
Africa, Panama, Alaska, Hawaii, 
Australia, Guadalcanal and New 
Guinea. There seemed to be no limit 
to what these men could do in their 
fields. Mine Disposal teams provided 
detailed information on Japanese tor- 
pedoes with a series of recoveries be- 
ginning at Pearl Harbor. Depth charges 
and mines menacing navigation were 
recovered or counter-mined in numer- 
ous heroic feats. Crashed planes and 
torpedoed freighters were salvaged. 

Mine and Bomb Disposal personnel 
were among the first to land on Euro- 
pean and Pacific objectives where they 
quickly cleared channels, harbors and 
captured airfields of mines, dud bombs, 
live projectiles and booby traps. 

In November, 1945, shortly after 
World War II had ended, the Mine 
Disposal and Bomb Disposal schools 
were combined and established as the 
U. S. Naval School, Explosive Ordnance 
Disposal, U. S. Naval Powder Factory, 
Indian Head, Md. 

When unification of the Armed 
Forces became a reality, the school, 
still the responsibility of the Navy, 
became a joint services function. Com- 
mander B. J. Belmore, USNR, Com- 
manding Officer, EOD School, and 
Lieutenant Commander E. P. Smiths 
executive officer, are assisted in the 
academic teaching by Lieutenant Com- 
mander C. H. Howard, USN, Training 
Officer, and First Lieutenant W. E. 
Mercer, USA, Assistant Training Officer. 
There is a staff of 114 officers and 
enlisted personnel, of which 67 are in 
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an instructor status for the 193 officers 
and enlisted men who are on-board 
students. 

Because of the very nature of the 
work which is required of EOD per- 
sonnel, instructors can’t place enough 
emphasis on caution and teamwork. 
Printed on one of the corridor over- 
heads is a sign which says, “EOD 
permits only two degrees of effective- 
ness, SUCCESS or FAILURE.” Various 
Army, Navy and Air Force regula- 
tions state that no less than two per- 
sonnel will normally work together, 
with one acting as a back-up man for 
the other. 

Captain R. E. Ekonen, USA, Instruc- 
tor, is a firm believer in the togetherness 
of his work. He readily relates for 
visitors to the school an event which 
happened in Europe during World War 
II. 

He and another man were investigat- 
ing a hole of entry which had been 
made by a piece of ordnance. They 
decided that the only way to cope with 
the problem was to dig around the 
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BMC J.J. 
which sailed 250 yards after exploding. 


Feldt showed SSgt C. R. Tarslon a bomb fragment 





During examinations, the students must be prepared fo identify 


ordnance from any nation in the world. 


bomb, study it, then try to disarm it— 
if possible. 

Unknown to them, however, a 
howitzer battery was situated in the 
woods a short distance from their 
problem child. 

Just as Capt Ekonen and his team- 
mate entered the crater, the howitzers 
cut loose. “My back-up man made one 
leap into the air, placed one foot on my 
back, and made another leap out of the 
hole. I know darn well that he couldn’t 
have made it out of that hole in jig 
time if I hadn’t been there making like 
a step ladder for him,” the captain 
laughed. 

The Basic Surface Ordnance Disposal 
course is 19 weeks for all students, 
which includes a_ special six-week 
course in Nuclear Weapons training. 
Navy students receive an additional six 
weeks instruction in a_ special sub- 
surface course dealing with underwater 
demolitions, swimming and diving 

The entire course, however, is divided 
into six groups, and students progress 
from one group to another. Each suc- 
ceeding group becomes more complex 
than the previous one. 

New students reporting into the 
school have been carefully screened and 
must have a security clearance of Top 
Secret, except in the case of those who 
receive only the 13-week Surface Ex- 
plosive Ordnance Disposal Course for 


which a minimum security clearance of 


Secret is required, either final or 
interim. 
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GUTS (cont.) 


In addition, enlisted students must 
have met the following requirements: 
be a high school graduate with courses 
in physics and mathematics; previous 
ordnance experience; be a_ volunteer 
and possess a combined AR and RV 
score of 200. 

Group I, which.is 12 days in length 
and covers basic fundamentals, is 
headed by Captain D. M. Dickey, USA. 
The students learn applied physical 
principles, systems of measure, simple 
machinery, principles of motion as 
applied to ordnance, energy and fluid 
resistance. A physics background for 
this group is mandatory. 

Other course study covers land mines 
and booby traps, ordnance fillers and 
their disposal, and fuzes which prob- 
ably constitute the major items of 
importance in the overall course. With- 
out a well-rounded knowledge of fuzes, 
it is extremely difficult for an EOD 
man to render a bomb, booby trap, or 
land mine safe. There are hundreds of 
various fuzes, and each one has its 
peculiarities. A slip of the hand or a 
misstep on the part of an EOD man 
could prove to be embarrassing. .. . 

While students are learning about 
fuzes, they are given access to the Fuze 
Museum on the second deck of the two- 
story, main school building. Here are 
displayed thousands of fuzes which 
date from Civil War days to the 
present, and represent almost every 
country in the world. 

Because of the many thousands of 
known fuzes, they are divided into 
groups or “families.” By teaching stu- 
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A specially designed stethoscope is used 


as 


os. 


on 
bombs armed with mechanical time fuzes. 


dents the fuze family, i.e., time fuzes, 
chemical fuzes, mechanical fuzes, anti- 
disturbance fuzes, etc., many hours of 
instruction are saved, yet the trainee 
is taught to recognize immediately a 
general category of fuze and handle it 
accordingly. 

Group II, (12 days) is overseen by 
Captain J. R. Somppi, USAF. The class 
entails dropped munitions, guided 
munitions, aircraft rendering safe pro- 
cedures (explosive-powered seat and 
canopy ejection systems, armament, 
etc.), and miscellaneous munitions. 

Students in this group are also ex- 
posed to explosive ordnance reconnais- 
sance which will enable them to 
determine the type, size and route of 
entry of a dropped projectile by the size 
and angle of the hole it made upon 
impact. They must also be able to 
determine if the piece of ordnance, 
whether dropped or projected, exploded 
after penetration or whether it is still 
intact. 

When a piece of ordnance has been 
located, the students are required to 
figure out the best, yet safest, way to 
recover the item—then render it safe 
or explode it. 

Their job is not the simple process of 
walking up to a bomb, placing a 
charge of TNT on it, retreating to a 
safe distance and lighting up a fuze— 
then waiting for the blast. Quite the 
contrary. It is the art of being able to 
salvage fuzes, especially on foreign 
ordnance, so they can be studied and 
discussed with future students. 

The profession calls for nerves of 
steel—and if you don’t believe it—try 
straddling a 10,000-lb bomb while you 
remove its fuse. If you do a good job, 
you live to work another day. ... 





Group II personnel are also taught 
the finer points of destroying munitions 
by fire, proper methods of transporting 
munitions, salvaging items they want 
to retain and how to store and preserve 
necessary parts. In addition, they get 
nine days of Guided Missile training. 
Since the demand for GMs is growing 
day by day, it has become the respon- 
sibility of the school to accelerate the 
curriculum to the point where all stu- 
dents receive a full course of instruction 
on every guided missile used by the 
U. S. and foreign nations. 

According to MSgt Lenz, “I am 
always being asked by:students, “What 
started all this, who was responsible 
for this scourge of combat and where 
did it all begin?’” 

Actually, the first bombing on record 
took place in 1849 when the Austrians 
used bombs against Venice. The bombs 
were suspended from ballons, but this 
type of combat was outlawed by the 
Hague Conference in 1899. 

The next notable record of bombings 
occurred when the Italians dropped 
bombs from airplanes on the Arabs and 
Berbers to drive them out of Tripoli. 

During World War I, the first bombs 
were nothing more than three-inch, 75- 
mm. projectiles. It is interesting to note 
that the United States manufactured 
thousands of tons of bombs, but none 
reached the front lines before the war 
ended. The later bombing missions of 
World War II and Korea speak for 
themselves. 

Group II, 15 days in length, is super- 
vised by Captain Earl C. Meek, USMC, 


and it includes EOD _ Techniques, 
Demolitions Branch, and Practical 
Operations. 


EOD techniques consist of tools and 
methods. This is one of the more im- 
portant classes, because every known 
piece of ordnance has a special tool or 
method which should be applied when 
the ordnance is to be disarmed. 

As far as the ordnance men, and 
school, are concerned, their tools of the 
trade are non-classified, and EOD per- 
sonnel will frequently discuss them 
with persons in a related field. But 
they won't tell you how their tools are 
applied to a specific piece of ordnance. 
They won’t show you how to use them, 


either. Once the tool is applied to a 
weapon, the process becomes Top 
Secret. 


One reason for the high classification 
stems from the early days of World 
War II when the British freely pub- 
licized the achievements of their Bomb 
Disposal Squads. This information 
reached the Nazis, who wasted no time 
in developing new more complicated, 
fuzes for their bombs. The British 
soon got wise to this routine and 
stopped giving their bomb disposal men 
public pats on the back. 
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MSgft R. Lenz showed 
the proper way to 
set up a burning line 
for various gunpowders. 





Capt Ekonen still recalls one method 
of bomb disposal which involved the 
use of a rather.unique tool during, the 
bitter fighting in France in World War 
II. His EOD squad, heretofore un- 
stymied, had run into a thorny problem 
when they discovered an unexploded 
bomb equipped with a mechanical time 
fuze. One thing was clear; that fuze 
had to come out before it set off the 
bomb. The catch was, the fuze had 
stopped ticking, and no one could tell, 
how much time remained before all hell 
would bust loose. To make matters 
worse, a concentration of troops was 
nearby. 

Working swiftly, but carefully, the 
EOD squad loaded the bomb aboard a 
truck and gingerly hauled it to a new, 
unpopulated location. Their strategy 
was fairly simple—but to carry it out— 
they would need a doctor! They soon 
found one who agreed to examine their 
“patient,” but when he lifted the flap 
on the truck and noted the patient’s 
ominous “heartbeat,” he hastily with- 
drew from the case. 

He did, however, leave his stetho- 
scope, which is what the EOD men 
wanted in the first place. With it, they 
successfully “tuned in” on the mechan- 
ical fuze during the delicate operation. 
The ending was a happy one—the 
“doctors” lived to tell about it. 

Demolitions Branch training consists 


of teaching students the knack of plac- 
ing various munitions charges around 
stacks of ordnance and single ordnance 
items. Each man must be able to 
apply just the right amount of ex- 
plosive to a bomb or missile so that it 
will be completely destroyed, or bro!xen 
open like a nut, for study. In other 
cases, he may only want to render it 
safe. 

Once the classroom study has been 
completed, students in Group III are 
transferred to Stump Neck, an annex 
of the main plant area, where they are 
given various instructions and practical 
examinations on ordnance. 

To start with, personnel in one class- 
room are shown a graphic cut-away 
view of how land, anti-tank and anti- 
personnel mines, and booby traps are 
placed. 

In one corner of the room there is a 
dummy which has been ingeniously 
rigged with booby traps. If the body is 
moved, or if his clothing or equipment 
are disturbed—kaboom! School per- 
sonnel say he’s one of their best 
instructors. 

Outside the building is an area which 
has been partially cleared of heavy 
timber and undergrowth. It makes a 
good hiding place for the ‘Easter eggs” 
which the students are invited to hunt. 
The “eggs,” of course, are explosives, 
and the students are expected to find 
them, identify their fuzes, and then 
decide what (continued on page 76) 


Lenz attached a cable-cutting shaped 
charge to a chain. 


Cable-cutting results are quick, 
sate and efficient. 
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N THE PLACID banks of the 
Nishiki-gawa river, some 
seven miles from the 

Iwakuni Marine Air Facility, Japanese 

and Americans by the thousands 

mingled at the Seventh Annual Japa- 
nese-American Goodwill Music Festi- 
val. The two-hour program has come 
to be an annual highlight of the 

Japanese Hanami—the cherry-viewing 

season, 

The sweet-sadness of Hanami season 
is particularly appealing to the 
aesthetic Japanese of Iwakuni who 
eagerly await the budding of the 
Yoshino Sukara, the local species of 
single-petal cherry blossom. It is a 
moment to be savored because they 
well know that April’s brisk winds and 
driving rain can, overnight, destroy the 
long-anticipated beauty. 

As the first blossoms budded and the 
date for the Music Festival approached, 
a perverse Mother Nature began un- 
leashing 35-miles an hour gusts of 
wind and crowned her mischief on the 
scheduled day with torrential rains 
which forced a full week’s postpone- 
ment. 

The day of the re-scheduled event 
dawned dark and dreary and by mid- 
morning there were still doubts that 
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1st MAW's bandsmen played the 





the festival could be staged. But then, 
as if tiring of the prank, the sun burst 
through and turned the day into one of 
singular brilliance. 

The festival’s initial—and continuing 
—appeal is that it is not a sleekly- 
staged, flawless performance of highly 
skilled, professional entertainers. On 
the contrary, Iwakuni’s festival has far 
more of the relaxed, happy atmosphere 
of the “plays” staged in back yards by 
American children at a penny-a-piece 
admission charge. 

But this is no jaded, bored “First 
Night” Broadway audience to which 
the talented amateurs are playing. It is 


stirring ‘Semper Fidelis."’ 


IWAKUNI 


an audience which has come in a holi- 
day mood to be entertained. Among 
them are Americans who have seen the 
unbelievable precision of Radio City 
Music Hall’s “Rockettes” or witnessed 
the theatrical magic woven by such 
talents as Helen Hayes and Lee J. 
Cobb. Here, too, are Japanese who can 
rightly claim that there is nothing on 
earth quite as exciting, theatrically, as 
their own all-male Kabuki dancers or 
the all-female Takarazuka perform- 
ances. 

But this audience, obviously, had not 
come to judge the artistic merit of the 
performers. They had come to enjoy 
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by MSgt Clay Barrow 


Photos by 
GySgt Charles B. Tyler 


Ukulele-plunking emcee, Capt Howard 
Snider, delighted the audience : 
with his pidgin Japanese. 












Seven comely ojosans performed the dance 


of the cormorant fishermen. 


themselves and to catch a_ small 
glimpse of another nation’s culture. On 
the one hand, the Japanese had put 
aside their cares and toil, and aban- 
doned themselves to the relaxation and 
general merriment of the Hanami 
season. Outside the amphitheater where 
the performance was staged, all along 
the banks of the river, were groups of 
20 to 50 Japanese, sitting or lounging 
on their straw tatami mats, nibbling 
on Japanese picnic delicacies, (sushi, 
rice wrapped in seaweed; ika, dried 


cuttlefish) drinking sake or soft drinks, 
singing and dancing to the quaint 
strains of the three-stringed samisen. 
It was impossible for Americans not to 
be caught up in the holiday mood. 
The program began with the presen- 
tation of a bouquet of flowers to 
Major General Avery R. Kier, Com- 
manding General of the First Marine 
Aircraft Wing, by a doll-like Japanese 
five-year-old. Gen Kier reminded his 
audience that similar blossoms were 
blooming on the banks of the Potomac 





in Washington, D. C., the gift of a 
former mayor of Tokyo. An American 
youngster, four-year-old Ginger Cor- 
nelius, then presented a plaque com- 
memorating the Marines’ feeling of 
friendship to Iwakuni’s Deputy Mayor 
Nishikawa. 

Divided into three segments—half- 
hour-long Japanese and American acts, 
and an hour-long band concert by the 
Ist MAW Band—the entertainment 
began with a series of traditional Japa- 
nese dances. Highly stylized, the Ura- 
shima, danced by Miss Waka Fujima, 
and the Harusame, performed by Miss 
Fujima and Nanako Miyajima, are 
centuries old. The Ukaiondo, in which 
seven girls participated, is the dance of 
the cormorant fishermen. (Unique to 
Japan, fishing with trained, voracious 
sea birds is a livelihood practiced only 
in the Iwakuni region and perhaps two 
or three other Japanese locales.) The 
Japanese portion ended with a delight- 
ful puppet show. Between 15 and 20 
puppets, dressed as sumarai warriors, 
took turns fighting each other in pairs, 
like Punch and Judy, but with far more 
specific results. The puppets each had 
swords and, to the gleeful approval of 
the youngsters in the audience, pro- 
ceeded to lop off each other’s heads. 

Marine Captain Howard L. Snider 
acted as Master of Ceremonies for the 
American segment of the festival. A 
nimble-fingered ukulele player, he 
proved an equally nimble-witted MC 
who, in only four months in Japan, had 
mastered enough of the language to tell 
jokes and sing whole choruses of 
American songs in Japanese. 

Capt Snider then introduced 10 
youngsters, dependents of American 
personnel (continued on page 83) 
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for the night, the Marines bought him out. 
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T WAS May Day, 1946, and I 
wasn’t dancing around any 
maypole. I was sitting in an 

establishment called “Ye Olde Cellar” 

in Chicago, and some first lieutenant 
was telling me war stories. 

I was sucking a soothing concoction 
called a “‘Zarovitch” through a straw to 
dull the pain of listening to the 
neophyte tell me how it was in the 
“Old Corps,” when he made a remark 
that brought me straight up on my bar 
stool. 

“Just think,” he said, “next Saturday 
is the anniversary of the fall of Cor- 
regidor.” 

“Corregidor day,” I screamed, “I’ve 
got to be in Isla, Missouri!” 

In a trice, two bouncers had me by 
the elbows. 

“Take it easy, Mack,’= one growled. 
“We'll have you up in the fresh air in 
a minute. Fresh air usually helps the 
chronic Zarovitch drinkers.” 


’ 





aa 





Up in the fresh air was right. Ye 
Olde Cellar being on the lower level of 
Wacker Drive, bouncers had to take 
you up one flight in an elevator before 
they could throw you out on Michigan 
Boulevard. 

But never mind the details. I had 
to be in Isla, Mo., by May 6 and Ye 
Olde Cellar had the world’s most 
polite bouncers. They put me in a cab 
and gave the hackey a deuce. 

“Take him two dollars worth away 
from here,” they told him. 

The hackey gave me the jaundiced 
eye. 

“You look like you could stand 
several more shots of plasma, Gyrene. 
How about the 606 Club?” 

“Never mind that,” I told him, get 
me to the Union Station.” 

At the station a weary information 


.clerk eyed me suspiciously. 


“Ey-la Missouri .. .” he pronounced 
it phonetically, ‘‘How do you spell it?” 
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ISLA (cont.) 


“T-S-L-A!” 

“THAT spells Isla.” 

“How do you pronounce I-S-L-A-N- 
D?” 

He must of had a 120 GCT. 

“Eye-land,” he said. 

“Therefore,” I countered, “I-S-L-A, 
the first part of island must be pro- 
nounced ‘Ey-la’! Correct?” 

“If you say so, Mac. It’s too late to 
be playing games.” 

He searched through some time- 
tables and then researched a road 
atlas. 

“We can book you to St. Louis and 
transfer you there on the HD&W to 
Hybla City, but from there you gonna 
have to swing in on a vine.” 

“OK,” I said, “get me a reservation 
through to Hybla City for next Fri- 
day.” 

“To St. Louis I can get you a reser- 
vation, but from there to Hybla City, 
unless you’re an empty milk can, 
you’ve got to take your chances.” 

“That kind of a run?” 

“Yep,” he grunted, “the farmers’ milk 
has priority going from Hybla City to 
St. Louis. The empty milk cans got 
priority going back.” 

I thought it over carefully. 

“Better make the St. Louis reserva- 
tion for Thursday.” 

It was the morning of the 2d when 
I left the station and I had things to do. 
First, I needed some scratch so I haya- 
cooed up to Great Lakes to see the 
paymaster. 

He studied my pay record and 
whistled when he saw my request. 

“Two grand? You got it on the 
books all right but what do you want 
with all that in cash? Some bookie got 
you on the hook?” 

I had known the paymaster for a 
long time. He would pay you any time, 
any place ... if you had it coming. 
But he always wanted to be sure you 
spent it right. 

“Nothing like that, Nick,” I said. 
“It’s just that I got a little rendezvous 
with a couple of the boys from the old 
Fourth. We might want to form a cor- 
poration and build a rickshaw factory 
here in the States.” 

He grinned at me as he was counting 
out the dough. 

“Let me know if you need a comp- 
troller,” he said. 

The folks put up a little protest as I 
was packing. 

“Why didn’t I settle down?” 

“Why didn’t I go out and find a 
job?” 

But I’m sure they were relieved when 
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I left. I told them I’d write and let 
them know what I was going to do. 

The trip to St. Louis was an inter- 
esting breeze. In the club car I got 
some good action in a poker game. 
Then, I was lucky enough to wedge 
myself in between some milk cans on 
the HD&W as we started the run to 
Hybla City. 


“You got kin there?” frowned the ‘ 


conductor as he punched my ticket. 
“Nope,” I told him, “I’m gonna meet 
some friends in Isla.” 


“Eye-la,” he mused. “Had a girl- 
friend who lived there . . . her name 
was Belle . . . never forgot her. How- 
somever ... that’s neither here nor 
there . . . you gonna have to take a 
taxi from Hybla City .. . see Herman 
Schroeder . . . he runs one... he'll 
take you.” 


Take me! He sure did! We got into 
Hybla City at 2 a.m. and I found a 
small office labeled “Schroeder, Taxis.” 
I slept in the doorway on my val-pac 
until Herman got aboard. 

“Ten dollars to go to Isla,” he told 
me. 

“Ten dollars! It’s only five miles!” 

“It was ... but the bridge is out. 
We got to ford the creek twice on the 
old road.” 

I relaxed in the back of the cab and 
wondered if the rest of them would 
show up. We had made the date on 
May 6, 1942, on Corregidor. 

We were on the right flank of James 
Ravine dodging dive bombers, naval 
gunfire and a little H&I from a battery 
of 240s when we got the orders to 
destroy our guns and stand by to sur- 
render. We had all expected we would 
fight back up to the last of our pre- 
pared positions, so it was quite a shock. 
We didn’t know what to do. 

Walter Hinkle spoke up first. 

“T’ve stood by for chow, stood by to 
get paid, stood by for inspection and 
stood by fer office hours, but how in 
hell do you ‘stand by’ to surrender?” 

Lucius Johnston started to quote an 
old saying of Confucius but Big Andy 
had a more practical idea. 

So when the Japanese came through 
to pick us up, we were sitting there 
eating “C” rations and were well into 
our third pot of coffee. 

We had about a week of sitting 
around at the 92d Garage compound 
before we got shipped out to the POW 
camp at Cabanatuan and that’s where 
we hatched up the meeting. 

“ . . . we'll make it on the first 
anniversary of the fall of Corregidor 
after the war is over and we'll all meet 
in New York,” Hank Sloan suggested. 

‘How about Chicago?” I put in. 

“San Francisco .. .”” Lucius Johnston 
wanted. 

Hinkle decide it for us. 

“You're all outta your minds. This 


war is gonnar last another year... 
maybe two years. We'll probably all 
be separated and won’t see each other 
again. How you gonna meet in those 
big cities - an ad in ‘Lost and 
Found’ ?” 

He had a point. What did he sug- 
gest, we asked him. 

“We meet in my home town... 
Isla, Missouri. There’s only one street 
and one restaurant . . . population 586 
. . . we can’t miss each other there!” 

I came out of my reverie in the taxi 
and we were approaching a town. 

“Say, what’s going on in Isla any- 
way?” Herman asked. “They going to 
open up a new Army base here?” 

I pointed out succinctly that I was 
a Marine. 

“Aw... you’re all in the service . . 
what’s the difference, but what are you 
all going to Isla for?” 

“There have been others?” 

“Well, the Hinkle boy showed up the 
other day dressed in a blue uniform... 
looked like the doorman at the K.C. 
Athletic Club. .. .” 

“Good old Walter,” I thought. “He 
said the first thing he was going to do 
was get a suit of tailor-made blues.” 

“Then I saw a cab with a California 
license come through last night with 
a couple service boys in it... .” 

“Sounds like Lucius,’ I mused. 
“Probably took a taxi from San Fran- 
cisco.” 

Herman deposited me at the head 
of the main street. It could have been 
the foot of the main street .. . I’ll never 
know. But I’d hardly set my bag down 
in the dust when an old gaffer accosted 
me. 

“Stranger in town, ain’t you son?” 

I allowed as how I was. 

“Lots of strangers. Pete MHeckle 
happened to pull up and block a cross- 
walk with his car this morning. Two 
strangers came along, opened up one 
door, crawled in the back seat, opened 
up the other door and continued on 
their way without so much as a how- 
de-do. Left Pete there with both his 
rear doors open.” 

“Where'd they go?” 

“The strangers? Acme cafe, where 
else? Say... what’s going on... going 
to open a new Army base here or 
something?” 

I looked to the right and then to the 
left furtively and held my finger to 
my lips. 

“Shhhh, .. .” I said. 

The Acme was the type of building 
you forgot the minute you passed it 
but, inside, it had a certain charm. 

There was a cool darkness, pleasing 
on the hot May day and the walls 
around the tiny bar were frescoed with 
smoke from the hamburger grill. 

It took a moment for my beri-beri 
eyes to focus and then I heard a voice 
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from the back. 

“Hey Chipmunk, buy four and sit 
down.” 

There they were; Walter Hinkle, Big 
Andy and Lucius Johnston. I sat down 
with them. 

“What kept you?” Walter asked. 

I told him about the bridge being 
out and all. 

“There never was a_ bridge,’ he 
sighed, “it’s only a mile and a half 
from here to Hybla City on a straight 
black-top road old Herman 
Schroeder must have took you. What’d 
he charge?” 

“A sawbuck.” 

“Ten bucks!” Big Andy whistled. “It 
only cost Lucius and me 300 to come 
from San Francisco.” 

“Never mind that, wise guy, how 
about the time that rickshaw coolie 
dropped the shafts and left you 
stranded in the middle of that flooded 
spot on Haiphong Road? You had to 
pay him ten Mex to get out!” 

The heckling went on as though we 
had never been separated. We drank 
brews, ate hamburgers and told lies. 
The next thing we knew the old man 
who ran the place stood at the table. 

“Eleven o’clock, boys. I’ve got to 
close up.” 

“Close away,” Lucius said. “Pull the 
shades, lock the door and let us stay 
on. We’ll pay you well for your time. 
We got three years of talking to do.” 

The old man scratched his head. 

“Ain’t that easy. I’ve got the only 
license in town and the village law says 
only the owner can be in here after 
closin’ time.” 


Big Andy looked at him. 

“You the owner?” 

“Yep,” the old man sighed, “I’m 
stuck with it.” 

“How'd you like to sell the place?” 

“Sell it? Who’d buy it?” 

“We might,” Andy said, “if the price 
is right!” 

I hadn’t given much thought to going 
into the restaurant business but at that 
point it seemed like a good idea. 

“Well, now,” the old man hedged, 
“the building itself is worth $3500 and 
I got my fixtures and stock.” 

“Listen, old man,” Walter spoke up,” 
I know this property ain’t worth a 
nickel more than $2500, and counting 
up all your Golden Grain, cut plug, 
beer and hamburger, there’s not more 
than $500 worth of stock.” 

The old man took his glasses out, put 
them on and took a close look at 
Walter. 

“Hmmm,” he said. “I thought you 
looked familiar. You’re that smart 
Hinkle kid. The one that left home and 
went to barber college.” 

I whistled and Lucius sighed and 
shook his head. 

“You had us fooled, Walter,” he said. 
“Here all along we thought you were 
a mustang.” 

But Andy pressed the point. 

“Would you sell the joint for four 
grand?” 

The old man made an attempt at 
sarcasm. 

“If you four got a thousand dollars 
apiece... .” . 

“In other words, you'll sell?” 

The old man wanted to hedge, but a 


bargain is a bargain in the Missouri 
horse trading country. He nodded his 
head. We all reached for our wallets, 
but Andy held up his hand. 

“Nope,” he said, “this one is on 
me.” 

He unbuttoned the upper left-hand 
pocket in his greens, pulled out a wad 
of green stuff and started to count it 
out. The old man’s eyes bugged but 
he got a crafty look back when the 
count ran out at $3500. 

“Hah,” he chortled, “I knew ye was 
bluffin’!” 

Andy looked puzzled, then his eyes 
lit up. 

He put the roll back in his left-hand 
pocket and unbuttoned the right. 

“Shucks,” he said, “I had the wrong 
pocket.” 

After he had recounted the $4000, the 
old man signed the bill of sale Lucius 
drew up and put on his coat. 

“Well,” he said wistfully, “she’s all 
yours.” 

After the old man left I gave Andy 
the distended nostrils. 

“What you doin’ runnin’ around with 
eight grand on you? You never heard 
of banks or travelers’ checks?” 

“Sure have,” he confided. “I got 12 
G’s stashed away in a bank back in 
Katoosh, Minnesota. Got five hundred 
in travelers’ checks I ain’t had a chance 


to use . . . I always carry around a 
thousand in cash. . .” he added apolo- 
getically. 


“How about that big bundle you’re 
carrying now?” 

“Well,” he sighed, “people keep try- 
ing to get me in card and dice games. 
. . . You know something? People in 
the U.S. today just don’t know much 
about cards or dice.” 

I thought of a little brunette who 
ran a 26 game in a little joint out on 
Rush Street in Chicago and I shook my 
head. Andy would have to meet HER 
someday. 

We flaked out that night and each 
one had a double booth. Believe me, 
after some of those ersatz tatami we 
had slept on whilst we were in Japan’s 
Durance Vile University, these pre-war 
booths were a luxury. 

We awoke the next morning to a 
familiar smell. Andy had a big pot of 
S.0O.S. going on the stove. We held 
field day after breakfast and believe 
me, the joint needed it. Then Walter 
Hinkle, who had had a tour of sea 
duty, announced the Plan for the Day. 

“Acey Duecy tournament in the 
morning . . . cribbage tournament in 
the afternoon. Winner of morning play 
tackles afternoon victor to see who gets 
to cook dinner tonight.” 

This sounds like a stupid prize but 
after spending more than three years 


‘ in a Japanese prison camp, there was 


nothing any (continued on page 67) 
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Ambushes are effective against 


the combat operations of irregulars 
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“Mystery—mystery is the secret 
of success.” 
Stonewall Jackson 


Unconventional Intelligence 


leading tactics in military 


operations are well known to the 
military planner. All great com- 
manders have practiced to some degree 
the arts of deceiving their enemies. 
Within the Communist concept of 
perpetual warfare against all non-Com- 
munist states and institutions, decep- 
tion has more than merely a military 
application. It has been a characteristic 
of all phases of Sino-Soviet strategy. 

Typical of Communist deceptive 
tactics is the indirect approach. It 
seeks to avoid a general, direct, decisive 
encounter with the enemy unless or 
until an overwhelming superiority, 
sufficient to ensure the enemy’s destruc- 
tion, has been acquired. To avoid the 
encounter under unfavorable conditions, 
reliance is often placed upon the in- 
direct, misleading, and unconventional 
means of guerrilla warfare. 

The regular military forces of the 
Free World facing the prospects of 
active military resistance to the creep- 
ing aggression and devious Communist 
strategies must recognize the impor- 
tance of gaining intelligence informa- 
tion about their enemy. Counter 
insurgency or anti-guerrilla operations 
are based upon a bed of knowledge and 
combat intelligence that will be as 
unorthodox in its sources and methods 


HE IMPORTANCE of decep- 
tion, distraction and mis- 


as is its unconventional target. Irregu- 
lar warfare is a maximum challenge to 
the military intelligence system. 

The Marine infantry battalion or 
brigade-size task force employed in an 
anti-guerrilla role, for example, must 
have a nucleus of a well-trained in- 
telligence staff section upon which to 
build and expand into the special 
activities demanded in irregular war- 
fare. In their efforts to understand and 
analyze the enemy, the intelligence 
personnel should be familiar with the 
basic rudiments of Communist tactical 
theory and doctrine. They should know 
the tactics and techniques taught by 
Communist leaders and they must have 
an understanding of the local political 
and social issues upon which the Com- 
munists are preying and feeding their 
subversive efforts. 

There should be a section of qualified 
scout-observers for normal tactical 
observation as well as the more covert 
or clandestine observ er—patrolling 
among the indigenous populace sus- 
pected of supporting guerrilla activities. 

Interpreters in the local language 
must be provided from among special- 
ists in the ranks or from dependable 
and friendly local sources. Dealing 
with a foreign tongue is always a 
problem for the normal conventional 
military force. Special efforts should 
be made to overcome the barriers to 
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communications in the local langauge. 

The essential elements of information 
needed by the anti-guerrilla commander 
are: Who are the resistance leaders? 
Where do the guerrilla bands have their 
headquarters and bases? How do they 
operate? What are the enemy sources 
of information? What are the enemy 
sources of supply? What are his polit- 
ical objectives? Why does the enemy 
propaganda and program appeal to the 
people? What are his military plans? 
What are his capabilities? 

One of the typical characteristics of 
guerrilla “politico-military” war is its 
conspiratorial nature. Plotting, intrigue 
and treachery are normal means of at- 
taining Communist goals. The counter- 
guerrilla forces must be aware of these 
methods and techniques and apply 
their imagination to counter conspiracy. 
Local informers, agents, spies or 
traitors are utilized as ‘sources’ of 
covert information, for special tasks, 
and for subversion of the enemy’s 
efforts. The techniques of clever in- 
trigue must not be left to the other 
fellow. Imagination is the only limita- 
tion in this aspect of irregular warfare. 

The enemy guerrillas also depend 
upon information about every move- 
ment, habit and procedure of the forces 
opposing them. So counter-intelligence 


’ will be a task for all hands in the Ma- 


rine force. There will have to be a 
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GUERRILLA (cont.) 


high degree of intelligence security con- 
ciousness in terms of internal security 
and in the conduct of all individuals. 
There can be no trust or relaxation in- 
side or outside the limits of duty. 

Also related to the counter-intelligence 
problem is the requirement for cover 
plans and ruses. Schemes must be con- 
tinually devised to mislead and mis- 
inform the enemy. Covert and feint 
operations are planned to deny the 
enemy information of the main pur- 
pose. Planners must look at every 
operation, routine and procedure from 
the aspect of concurrent means of con- 
fusing the enemy. The “indirect ap- 
proach” to each mission and objective 
should be considered. 

Finally, the force intelligence section 
should establish close working relation- 
ships and coordination with other U. S. 
and allied intelligence sources in the 
area. The State Department, C.I.A., 
U. S. military and allied intelligence 
people must be utilized in the common 
effort. Cooperation, imagination and 
cleverness are essential to the counter- 
guerrilla force’s intelligence effort. 


Anti-guerrilla Operations 


Initiative and offensive action are 
keys to anti-guerrilla successes. The 
continuous and unrelenting task of the 
counter-guerrilla force is to; find, fix 
or pin down, fight and destroy the 
enemy. These are, of course, the basic 
fundamentals of offensive combat. 

Offensive operations plans, stemming 
from the aforementioned intelligence 
information of the enemy, utilize the 
most modern combat means appropri- 
ate to the task. Firepower, mobility, 
command-control and modern mobile 
logistics are the elements of the combat 
power applied against the enemy. The 
problem is how to best apply these 
means. 

In most of the probable areas of 
operations against Communist guerrillas 
there will be a combination of U. S. 
and local friendly forces. The indige- 
nous military may have a_ varied 
degree of military skills—but they will 
have certain special characteristics 
unmatched by modern military forces 
from outside sources. They will be 
acclimated and familiar with the local 
terrain. They of course will have the 
local language and know the people 
and their customs. They will look like 
the local people and therefore be able 
to move among them more freely. They 
may have a good understanding of the 
political issues involved. These friendly 
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forces must be used to the maximum to 
resist insurrection and Communist ag- 
gression—and to fight their own battles 
in defense of freedom. 

The over-all anti-guerrilla plan will 
coordinate the local forces into com- 
bined efforts with the U. S. units using 
each type force in the tasks for which 
it is best suited. For example, the in- 
digenous troops may be best used for 
reconnaissance patrolling and surveil- 
lance. They can locate, observe and pin 
the enemy down. They may provide 
blocking forces to cut off enemy move- 
ment and supply. They can help pro- 
vide the net into which the enemy will 
be driven. 

On the other hand the regular U. S. 
type forces with modern equipment, 
mobility and firepower may best pro- 
vide the “Hunter-Killers.””’ These highly 
mobile task forces are maintained in 
alert status ready to move quickly into 
areas where guerrillas have been 
located. Task groups may be of rein- 
forced squad, platoon or company size. 
They move out on short notice from 
base camps by truck, helicopter or 
speed marching. Helicopters will be 
particularly valuable. They close with 
the enemy by raid, ambush, coordinated 
sweep or attack. This is the high fire- 
power spearhead force designed to fight 
and finish the enemy. 

These operations are characterized by 
maintenance of the initiative and the 
aggressive pursuit of the enemy accord- 
ing to a plan—not in reaction to the 
enemy’s actions or plan. There must 
be no regular pattern or schedule of 
actions, but rather, the guerrilla is kept 
confused by the unpredictable nature of 
our activities. 

For example, Saturday night and 
Sunday cannot be preserved for normal 
habits. Nor can mealtimes be on 
schedule—nor night time reserved for 
rest. To beat the Communist irregular 
at his own game the military forces of 
the Free World will have to forget 
many usual habits and routines. 

Operations will be designed to; iso- 
late and destroy the guerrilla forces, 
locate and eliminate his camps and 
bases, and to determine his sources of 
equipment and supply. Cut them off 
and destroy them. Identify the guerrilla 
leaders and hound them. Allow them 
no rest, safety or hope. Defeat them in 
combat. The strength of the guerrilla 
leader and the morale of his band de- 
pends upon their success in combat. It 
is the job of the counter-guerrilla force 
to deny and prevent this success and to 
bring about the guerrillas’ destruction— 
or a change of heart in his support of 
the Communist effort. 

Once the guerrilla is located, the 
highly mobile and alert ‘“‘Hunter-Killer” 
task forces must be ready to conduct 
offensive operations against the enemy. 





There should be advance plans for each 
tactical area of operations. Plans in- 
clude movement routes, helicopter 
landing sites, assembly areas, target 
areas for supporting arms, lines of 
departure, check points, lines of with- 
drawal, rendezvous and block positions. 
All check points, landing sites, key ter- 
rain features, objectives or control lines 
should be named, numbered or color- 
coded for ease of reference. 

For every “Hunter-Killer”’ task force 
deployed on a mission—there should be 
a ready reserve force on stand-by. The 
purpose of all these alert forces is to 
retain the initiative according to a plan, 
to react against a located enemy, to 
harass, frustrate and destroy him. 

The most typical operations against 
guerrillas are the combat patrol, the 
raid, the ambush, the road block and 
the sweep or encirclement. The combat 
patrol is covered in conventional com- 
bat training and is familiar to infantry 
units. In guerrilla warfare it is used 
to patrol and secure an area, to locate 
the enemy and if possible defeat him in 
a meeting engagement. The raid is also 
familiar to infantry units. It is a means 
of destroying a fixed enemy band, camp 
or installation. It can have the purpose 
of gaining prisoners or seizing supplies. 
It entails surprise and the coordinated 
application of violent firepower. The 
ambush, the road block and the sweep 
are more peculiar to irregular counter- 
guerrilla warfare and are perhaps less 
familiar to conventional troops. 


Ambush 


First, the ambush operation: It is 
essential to arrive at the ambush posi- 
tion undetected by any of the local 
populace—as well as the enemy. This 
requires moving to the spot by a re- 
mote or misleading route. This decep- 
tion in itself may be time-consuming 
and tiring—but it must be done. Of 
course, arriving at the area of ambush 
in conspicuous and noisy trucks or heli- 
copters is out of the question. Even a 
a night march may leave tell-tale 
tracks. The indirect and devious ap- 
proach must be utilized with all 
evidence of passage destroyed. 

At the selected site of ambush there 
is the problem of combining the neces- 
sary concealment with visibility of the 
target and fields of fire. To this must 
be added ability to communicate and 
control. 

Individuals in the ambush party may 
have to fire from a standing position 
in thick terrain. They must be able to 
see the target at time of fire yet they 
must also select a concealed position 
suitable for a long, silent wait. 

The ambush force must be prepared 
for the possible appearance of the 
enemy from an unexpected direction— 
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as well as the planned route. 

Waiting in complete, disciplined and 
self-controlled silence is a prime re- 
quirement. Coughing, squirming, talk- 
ing, smoking—are all forbidden. 

The ambush has a fire plan to cover 
the enemy column, cut down leaders 
and to prevent escape. 

There must be a simple signal for 
opening fire at such time as there can 
be close range fire on sure targets. 

The enemy survivors of the surprise 
ambush fire will attempt to escape 
along a line of withdrawal. A secondary 
ambush or a follow-up party should be 
designated to cut off the line of retreat. 

The surprise of the ambush is ex- 
ploited by violent pursuit. There is no 
time for souvenir hunting or examining 
the effects of the initial fires. Exploita- 
tion, pursuit or hasty defense, reas- 
sembly and withdrawal are the sequence 
of events. There can be no relaxation 
of security—for the enemy is likely to 
quickly set up a counter-ambush. 


The Road Block 
The road block in guerrilla-infested 


country is a mild form of offensive or 
harassing operation with the purpose 
of filtering and screening the lpcal 
populace. It complicates civilian sup- 
port of the insurgents and often detects 
weapons, contraband and enemy agents 
among the civilians. It is a necessary 
and effective method of exerting con- 
trols and checks upon the citizenry in 
an area. 


Some road blocks may be of static 
and continuous nature—especially in 
the approaches to the base camp or 
logistic support area. The more effec- 
tive and productive blocks are mobile; 
established unexpectedly on traffic 
routes for surprise checks. 

Such blocks should consist of two 
parallel barriers half across the road, 
50-100 yards apart. Inspection and 
controlling is done in the area between 
barriers. 

Barriers can consist of trucks, con- 
certina wire or portable barbed wire 
barricades. A few visible AT and AP 
mines may be used. As usual, the block 


positions should be covered by local 
security and nearby fire-support 
machine guns. 


Traffic is halted and passed slowly 
through the block position wherein all 
individuals, vehicles, carts and cargo 
are carefully examined. Procedures are 
thorough, impersonal, polite and firm. 
All ages and sexes are checked. Com- 
munist guerrillas are not above utilizing 
old ladies and children to serve their - 
purposes. If possible, local police or 
troops are utilized to assist in searching 
and directing the people. Signs in the 
local language are an aid. 

A planned road block should be re- 
connoitered and, when initiated, es- 
tablished quickly. It should include 
communications within the block and 
to the base camp CP. Provisions must 
be made for the detention and trans- 
portation of suspects and _ identified 
agents. 

The road block may at first glance 


appear to be a prosaic operation. In 
fact it calls for (continued on page 73) 


In guerrilla-infested country, road blocks help in the 


detection of enemy agents disguised as civilians 








PASADE! 





by Jack Lewis 
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Members of the "First'', PFCs Bare Sims and i. 


Lipkins manned a machine-gun during training. 


ASADENA, Calif., has long 
been the butt of jokes con- 
cerning virtually undriven 

used cars owned by little old ladies, re- 

tired but eccentric millionaires and 
flowers left over from the Tournament 
of Roses. 

Today, however, it boasts a unit of 
the Marine Corps Reserve, considered 
to be among the most advanced and ex- 
clusive units in the United States—and 
\ that’s no joke. Now designated the Ist 
Light Anti-Aircraft Missile Battery, 
USMCR, the Pasadena organization is 
one of three HAWK (Homing All the 
Way Killer) missile batteries in the 
entire Marine Corps Reserve program. 
The other two HAWK units are located 
at Fresno and San Jose, Calif. All three 
were redesignated March 1, 1961. Prior 






























Two Pasadena Reservists received 
% training on the Terrier 
from a 29 Palms instructor. 
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The “City of Roses” has blossomed out 


with bouquets from a proud Marine Unit 





to that, the Pasadena unit was the 7th 
75-mm. AAA Battery. 

While there has been no definite word 
as to when the Pasadena organization 
will receive delivery of HAWK equip- 
ment at the training center located at 
the foot of the San Gabriel Mountains, 
officers and enlisted men were expected 
to train with the new medium range 
missile during annual field training at 
the Marine Corps Base, Twentynine 
Palms, Calif., this summer. 

As a result, training has _ been 
abandoned on the obsolete 75-mm. 
“Skysweeper” guns, and one week end 
per month is being devoted to class- 
room familiarization with the new 
weapons. Personnel at the Twentynine 
Palms Marine installation, where the 
HAWK missile system already is in 
use, have proved exceedingly coopera- 
tive. According to Captain Thomas D. 
Burnette, commanding officer of the 
Pasadenans, this Regular contingent 
has, on several occasions, sent ex- 
perienced instruction teams to the 
Naval-Marine Corps Reserve Training 
Center to aid in indoctrinating the 
Reservists with the technique of opera- 
tion and the theories involved in the 


Pasadena Reservists at MCB 29 Palms for Summer training familiarized themselves 
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with the tracked cargo carrier, and the use of camouflage equipment. 


new Space Age equipment they will be 
receiving. 

In addition, the desert Marine Corps 
base opens its gates periodically to the 
unit on its drill week ends so that 
actual, practical, applied training with 
the new missile systems may be con- 
ducted there. 

On such week-end jaunts, the Re- 
servists load out of their home armory 
at 0600 on a Saturday morning, utiliz- 
ing the four trucks assigned to their 
unit. Personnel arrive at the desert 
base, some 140 miles away, before 
noon, then spend the remainder of the 
day and most of Sunday in concen- 
trated field training. 

Saturday nights invariably are de- 
voted to night training, thus packing 
as much as 28 hours of constant 
familiarization into the period before 
starting back for the metropolitan area. 

A distinct advantage realized by this 
unit insofar as its coming challenge in 
a new field of defense is concerned is 
the fact that Captain Richard H. Mar- 
ciniak, USMC, the Inspector-Instructor 
spent three years as a HAWK systems 
instructor at the Army’s Fort Bliss, 
Texas, before reporting to his current 


assignment. Such close association and 
background with the new missile have 
been of great value in the current in- 
doctrination program. 

Despite the important mission being 
planned for its personnel, the Pasadena 
Battery, per se, is a comparatively new 
segment of the Organized Marine Corps 
Reserve. Originally designated as the 
7th 90-mm. AAA Battery, it was com- 
missioned at the Naval-Marine Corps 
Reserve Training Center in Los Angeles’ 
Chavez Ravine in June, 1953. At that 
time, Major James C. Corman, now a 
member of the United States House of 
Representatives, was designated as 
commanding officer and First Lieu- 
tenant James L. Rice, USMC, as 
Inspector-Instructor. 

It was not until January, 1957, with 
the re-equipping of the unit with the 
75-mm, “Skysweeper” anti-aircraft 
artillery, that the designation was 
changed and the entire unit moved to 
Pasadena, where it shared quarters with 
the Organized Naval Reserve of that 
city. 

There were several reasons for trans- 


’ ferring the organization to the City of 


Roses. Since Pasadena boasts numerous 


TURN PAGE 53 























annual field training at MCB 29 Palms. 


PASADENA (cont.) 


electronic plants, design laboratories 
and research centers, it was felt the new 
location could prove beneficial in that 
potential Reserve recruits would have 
more of a background in electronics, a 
necessity for operating today’s scientific 
weapons of defense. This has proved 
true. In a recent survey, it was found 
that the average GCT of enlisted per- 
sonnel in the unit is 114.7, far above 
average. At the same time, among the 
six officers and 111 enlisted men, there 
are 12 who hold college degrees, while 
41 others now are attending colleges, 
most of these majoring in engineering 
or similar scientific pursuits. Still others 
have several semesters of college behind 
them, although they are not presently 
attending. 

Approximately 35 percent of the per- 
sonnel are enrolled in Marine Corps 
Institute courses designed to aid them 
in their individual assignments with the 
unit. As Information and Education 
Officer, Captain Owen Keavney inter- 
views each new MCI applicant, helping 
him to set up his home study program. 
In keeping with the educational aims, a 
group of 23 enlistees recently received 
high school diplomas, underwent six 
months of active duty training, then 
returned to Pasadena for release from 
active duty and enrollment in the vari- 
ous colleges in the area. 

For the most part, enlisted personnel 
of the organization are veterans of the 
Six Months training program and are 
without wartime military service or 
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The "First prepared to load buses en route to 





with the Regular Marine Establish- 
ment. However, a number of old hands 
in the non-commissioned officer ranks 
are able to offer the combat experience 
necessary for a realistic training pro- 
gram. 

For example, SSgts Thomas J. Houli- 
han, Jr. and Robert L. Hoyt both are 
veterans of the Korean action. Hoyt is 
the battery gunnery sergeant and a 
salesman in civilian life. Houlihan, an 
appliance parts salesman, is a platoon 
sergeant who holds the Bronze Star for 
leading a platoon in the attack to take 
an important objective under enemy 
fire on the Korean front. 

SSgt John J. Hunter is a veteran of 
World War II and Korea, and is an 
electronics technician with Aeroject 
General; SSgt Thomas M. Vetter, also 
a Korea vet, is a deputy sheriff and an 
instructor at the Los Angeles Police 
Academy, while SSgt Daniel W. Wake- 
field, the unit’s chief clerk, is a WWII 
veteran. GySgt Weldon B. Woodrow, 
Jr., the battery first sergeant and a 
Korea vet, has served with the organi- 
zation since 1953, when it was com- 
missioned. 

Capt Burnette, the commanding 
officer, has been with the Pasadena 
Reservists for six years, joining upon 
his release from active duty and a tour 
in Korea and Japan in 1955. Second 
Lieutenant William G. Adamaitis, who 
serves as administrative officer, was a 
staff sergeant when the unit was 
formed and was its first sergeant at the 
time he was commissioned. One of the 
oldest members in years of service is 
Cpl David W. Smith, who was one of 
the enlisted originals dating from the 


battery’s 1953 commissioning in Los 
Angeles. 

Members of the Inspector-Instructor 
team also have a wealth of experience 
to offer in welding the organization into 
a highly specialized segment of the 
fighting team. Capt Marciniak is a 
veteran of 18 years’ service, while lst- 
Sgt Charles M. See has been with the 
Marine Corps since 1942. He was in a 
Reserve status from 1948 to 1952, then 
switched to the Regulars. A veteran of 
World War II service in the Pacific and 
later in China, he also saw action in 
Korea. : 

GySgt Silvester S. Szmurlo is a vet- 
eran of 19 years and fought at Guadal- 
canal and in Korea. GySgt Glenn L. 
Walker underwent three major cam- 
paigns in the South Pacific during the 
war against Japan, while SSgt Leuma 
Maluia, a native of Samoa and the I-I 
armorer, first joined the Marine estab- 
lishment in 1941 as a member of the 
Samoan Fita Fita Guard. He has been 
back to his home island only once in 
the past 20 years. 

SSgt LeRoy E. Schuff, on his second 
tour of I-I duty, enlisted in the Marine 
Corps in 1949, as did SSgt Walter E. 
Jenkins; both are Korea veterans. 

Also assigned to the I-I staff are Cpls 
Donald W. Larovere and James L. 
Morton, and Hospitalman First Class 
Patrick D. Fitzpatrick, who has served 
with Marine units for 12 of his 18 
years of service. 

The Pasadenans field excellent pistol 
and rifle teams each year, and won the 
championship of the Twelfth Marine 
Corps Reserve and Recruitment Dis- 
trict in 1961, defeating all comers. I1st- 
Sgt See, a master marksman who fired 
with the Marine Corps Team in 1957, 
takes an active interest in this phase of 
training and lends an instructional hand 
whenever needed. 

During 1959, the battery won the T. 
J. Jones Small Unit Trophy for its out- 
standing marksmanship during requali- 
fication firing at Camp Matthews, and 
the rifle team won second place in the 
District Gallery Matches in both 1957 
and 1960. 

“We do all we can, in spite of our 
specialized mission, to maintain the 
theory that the basic Marine is a man 
with a rifle,” declares Capt Burnette. 

In recent years, rather than use valu- 
able time during the Annual Field 
Training period the unit has done its 
requalification firing during week-end 
drills in two consecutive months. An 
arrangement was made with the San 
Gabriel Valley Gun Club, a civilian 
range only a few miles from the Train- 
ing Center, to use its facilities for this 
firing at no cost to the government. 

In keeping with the policy of con- 
tinued basic Marine training as well as 
development of specializations, the or- 
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ganization was awarded the Command- 
ing General’s Trophy in 1958 for its 
outstanding performance during Annual 
Field Training held at the Twentynine 
Palms Marine Corps Base. In addition 
to training at the desert installation, 
which is slated to be repeated during 
1961, the Pasadenans also have under- 
gone two weeks training during recent 
years at Camp Pendleton and with the 
Landing Forces Training Unit at 
Coronado, Calif., taking part in exten- 
sive amphibious landing exercises with 
other Reserve components. 

Although there are those who 
staunchly contend that the Marine 
Corps has not had a true character in 
its ranks since the retirement parade for 
the late Lou Diamond, the rolls of the 
battery show a number of individuals 
whose civilian status sets them apart 
from the norm. 

PFC Lewis J. C. Spruance, for ex- 
ample, is an actor who has done several 
television roles on the nearby Holly- 
wood sound stages, while Cpl Thomas 
J. Muro combines activities as a tele- 
vision cartoonist and a Spanish inter- 
pretive dancer. Sgt Andrejs Bedelis is a 
butcher by civilian occupation. A 
native of Lithuania, who escaped from 
behind the Iron Curtain, he now is 
working his way toward United States 
citizenship. 

The organization also boasts three 
sets of brothers, PFCs Terrance J. and 
Timothy E. Donahue; PFCs Floyd G. 
and Jack W. Boynton and PFCs Jer- 


gene 


Olfson in the use of a radio jeep. 


LCpl Nidovitch instructed PFC Hester and LCpl 














ronimo P. and Robert J. Flores, all of 
whom went through recruit training to- 
gether under the Six-Months program. 
But, by unofficial vote of the enlisted 
personnel, the most gung-ho is Cpl 
Richard H. Kehoe, who enlisted under 
a program which did not require him to 


Capt Marciniak, I-], (R) explained the Hawk missile to 
Capt Burnette, CO, and GySgt Woodrow, First Sergeant. 





undergo recruit training at the San 
Diego Recruit Depot. However, this 
Reservist felt that he “wouldn’t really 
have the concept and outlook of the true 
Marine without’ experiencing boot 
camp.” He volunteered for such train- 
ing following his graduation from the 
University of Southern California, 
where he majored in architecture. 

With Pasadena the home of the 
Tournament of Roses, it stands to 
reason that the Marine Reservists 
would take part in the annual festivi- 
ties; however, their participation is 
greater than one might expect. 

The annual Rose Parade ends at the 
site of the Naval-Marine Corps Re- 
serve Training Center and the dozens 
upon dozens of decorated floats are 
parked in a city-owned area directly 
behind the government reservation. 

As a result, the training center takes 
on all the aspects of a command post 
during the Festival of Roses, with 
police and traffic units, civilian coordi- 
nators, television and radio commen- 
tators and a host of others using it as 
their headquarters. In addition, the 
Marines offer security for the flower- 
laden floats which are parked in the 
area for several days following the 
parade. 

“But for days after the parade, the 
odor of cosmoline and things military is 
displaced by the smell of roses,” de- 
clares one member of the unit with an 
expression of dubious approval. “Dur- 


’ ing that period, it’s tough to convince 


people we’re a fighting outfit.” END 
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EE. wERE 
COMM ANDAWw : 


Checks for $25.00 have been mailed to the writers of the letters which appear on these pages. 
Leatherneck will continue to print—and pay ftor—ideas expressed by readers who have sincere 


constructive suggestions for a better Corps. 


If you were Commandant, what would you do? 


Your answer may bring you a check. Write your suggestions in the form of a double-spaced 
typewritten letter of not more than 300 words, and mail to Leatherneck,. P. O. Box 1918, 
Washington 13, D. C. Be sure to include your name, rank, and service number. Letters cannot 


be acknowledged or returned. 





By order of the Com- 
mandant of the Marine 
Corps, all the letters on 
these pages will be 
screened by the Policy 
Analysis Division, and 
staff action will be initi- 
ated on those of possible 
merit. 

In cases where ideas 
or material have obvious 
merit and - reflect real 
effort, the cognizant 
agency will prepare an 
appropriate personal let- 
ter to the contributor or 
correspondent. 











If I were Commandant of the 
Marine Corps, I would immediately 
promulgate an order to all Command- 
ing Officers, bringing Paragraph 
4157.4, Joint Travel Regulations, to 
their attention. Commanding Officers 
are authorized to discharge for im- 
mediate reenlistment regular Marines 
with less than one (1) year of obli- 
gated service and this reference spe- 
cifically prohibits payment of mileage 
on this type of discharge. However, 
the latter part of this reference, the 
part that is being overlooked, states 
that the member’s home of record and 
place from which ordered to active 
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duty on his previous enlistment will 
be used to determine his entitlement 
to travel upon his next complete 
separation from the service. To 
clarify this paragraph, let’s take this 
example: 

Joe MARINE enlists in the U. S. 
Marine Corps at MCRS, Harrisburg, 
Pa., stating his home of record as 126 
West Middle Street, Gettysburg, Pa. 
After completion of recruit training, 
he is transferred to Camp Lejeune, 
N.C. where he remains for several 
months and is subsequently trans- 
ferred to the Third Marine Division on 
Okinawa. While attached to the Third 
Marine Division, Joe MARINE is dis- 








charged (convenience of the govern- 
ment and for the sole purpose of re- 
enlisting with less than one (1) year 
obligated service remaining) and re- 
enlists for two years. He is paid no 
monies for unused leave or mileage 
but does receive reenlistment bonus. 
At the time of reenlistment, his enlist- 
ment contract in the Service Record 
Book is prepared as directed in the 
PRAM and his home of record is 
recorded as 126 West Middle St., 
Gettysburg, Pa., but the place of en- 
listment (Section 15 of the enlistment 
contract) is shown as Third Marine 
Division, FMF, c/o FPO, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 


Returning to Camp Lejeune, N.C. 
after completion of his overseas tour, 
and two years later, Jo¢ MARINE is 
discharged by reason of Expiration of 
Enlistment. His Service Record Book 
indicates that the points to which he 
has elected for mileage upon dis- 
charge is either Gettysburg, Pa. 
(home of record) or Third Marine 
Division (place of acceptance on 
current enlistment). 

Naturally he is counseled by the 
various administrative personnel and 
does elect mileage to the Third Marine 
Division as the point for mileage on 
discharge, this being the greater dis- 
tance. On the basis of this informa- 
tion as furnished the disbursing 
officer, he would pay Joe MARINE 
mileage from Camp Lejeune, N.C. to 
Wilmington, Calif. (nearest water 
port of embarkation) in the amount 
of $185.82, whereas, had the Service 
Record Book indicated and the proper 
personnel were informed, MARINE’S 
points of election for mileage could 
only be Gettysburg, Pa. or Harris- 
burg, Pa. and would be entitled to 
$28.32, thus preventing overpayment 
and saving the government $157.50. 

This is just one case. Considering 
there are approximately a hundred or 
more discharges and_ reenlistments 
under MCO 1133.4B each month 
throughout the Marine Corps, thou- 
sands of dollars are erroneously being 
paid out each month. 

This order as stated above should 
direct the following changes and 
action be taken: 

(1) When a member reenlists from 

a discharge under MCO 1133.- 
4B, an entry be made in items 
5 and 15 of the enlistment con- 
tract to show the member’s 
prior home of record and prior 
place of acceptance for enlist- 
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ment so that the points of elec- 
tion for mileage upon his 
expiration of enlistment can be 
easily determined. 

(2) Immediate action be taken to 
enter on page 11 of the Service 
Record Book for members who 
are currently serving on an en- 
listment entered into from a 
convenience of the government 
type discharge the points of 
election for mileage upon their 
next expiration of enlistment 
discharge. This information 
could be furnished the various 
commands by HQMC upon 
submission of a Personnel Ac- 
tion Form. 


MSgt Joseph C. Galbraith 
594402 


Dear Sir: 

If I were Commandant, I would 
have my G-3 section either revise the 
prerequisites for the tank turret re- 
pairman’s course or authorize an ad- 
vance tank turret repairman’s course. 
I would also make it mandatory that 
all successful graduates of the basic 
tank turret repairman’s course be as- 
signed an 1861 MOS and assigned to 
the 1861 billet. All too often the per- 
sonnel sent to the basic tank turret 
repairman’s course are “quota fillers” 
and, upon completion of the course 
and return to their parent organiza- 
tion, they resume filling the billet they 
held before going to school. This is a 
needless and wasteful expense for the 
Marine Corps and defeats the pur- 
pose of the school. Under the present 
prerequisites, once a Marine is school- 
trained and assigned an 1861 MOS, 





he is no longer eligible to attend the 
basic tank turret repairman’s course. 
This would be satisfactory if the Ma- 
rine remained in his field and kept up 
with ever-changing and improving 
turret and fire control systems. But if 
the Marine goes on independent duty, 


or works out of his MOS for a period 
of three or four years, upon his re- 
turn to the FMF he finds that’ the 
complexities of the tank turrets has 
surpassed his knowledge. This can be 
embarrassing in the case of a Staff 
NCO taking charge of a shop or sec- 
tion. Unless this Marine has a chance 
to attend an Army school, which has 
a very small quota, he has no way of 
properly learning the correct method 
of turret repair. If the prerequisites 
were changed to allow this Marine to 
attend the basic tank turret repair- 
man’s course (which has kept up with 
the changing times), or an advance 
tank turret repairman’s course, he 
would be able to go to the FMF and 
fill a billet commensurate with his 
rank with ability and confidence. 


GySgt Walter S. Denniston 
886672 
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Dear Sir: 


If I were Commandant, I would 
require units authorized to issue 
orders to personnel assigned to trans- 
placement battalions by MCSO, to 
counsel these Marines regarding sail- 
ing dates. The information in MCO 
1300.17 w/ch 1 should be thoroughly 
explained. Several days ago a Staff 
NCO reported aboard with orders to 
report to the CO of 2d Battalion, 
Fifth Marines. His unit designation 
is now 2d Battalion, First Marines, 
and that unit is located 20 miles away. 
In general discussion of welcoming 
him aboard, I informed him that he is 
scheduled to have 17 months of state- 
side duty here at Camp Pendleton be- 
fore embarking on his final 13 months 
of overseas duty of the scheduled 30 
months tour. Unfortunately, at his 
last duty station he was informed he 
would be leaving for overseas im- 
mediately, and his wife selected her 
place of residence with her folks. 


cussed with the man. 


Their household effects have been de- 
livered there already. It must be just 
a little embarrassing, and it is ex- 
pensive for this young Staff NCO to 
ask his wife to borrow some money, 
get the furniture repacked, and come 
join him here. This is not a lone case. 
In view of the fact that tours with 
dependents in overseas areas are 
limited, let’s not separate families” 
needlessly. : 
SgtMaj Anthony B. Kouma 

485555 











If I were Commandant, I would 
cause a change to PRAM, adding a 
new sub-paragraph to paragraph 
4006.5B to read: | 

Any mark in CONDUCT given 
below 4.0 will be justified on 
page 11 of the SRB, i.e., 


UNIT DATE 
Mark of 3.6 refer to 
page 12 entry 5Sep60 


UNIT DATE 
Mark of 2.0 refer to 
page 13 

UNIT DATE 


Mark of 3.6 poor 
attitude after being 
advised, etc. . 

This type of entry would assist 
greatly in MCO Promotion Board’s 
decisions. It would also cause hesita- 
tion of indiscriminately assigning a 
mark detrimental to attaining an 
Honorable Discharge at expiration of 
enlistment/obligated service. A smal- 
ler factor would also come into this 
case: The use of a pen as the cattle 
rustlers of old used a “Running Iron.” 
It is possible that marks could be 
changed from a 4.0 to 4.6, 8, or 9, and 
a heavy pen can change a 3.6 to a 4.6 
very easily. 

As for the Duty Proficiency, here 
again, a 3.0 overall average is needed 
for an Honorable Discharge and the 
same type of entry should be called 
for on page 11 of the SRB. It goes 
without saying any mark below the 
standard should subsequently be dis- 


SgtMaj Leo E. Daley 
413849 
END 
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FROM OUR READERS 





Family in Direct Support 


by Kathryn P. Plaskett 


OME FOR our family has been where the Marine 
Corps sent my husband, and the years spent in 
these homes have been good to us. They have contained 
the joy of reunions, many tours of Stateside duty, an 
overseas tour in the Far East with dependents, return 
to the States and our present duty in New England. The 
future appears bright; however, enduring hardships or 
unpleasantness cannot change our family’s feeling to- 
ward the Marine Corps. Our family spirit has been, 
and will remain, pro Marine Corps through the good 
and the bad. 
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Speaking as a dependent, there are many times we 
have failed to remember the many good things received 
from being part of the Marine family. I know most of 
us have discovered humor and happy memories can 
overcome the unpleasant, but have often forgotten this 
knowledge. We should remember those good times 
when we hear the remark: “He would do well to remain 
in the Corps, but his wife feels differently.” We should 
speak of our good memories when we hear: “I know my 
husband wants to stay in, but the moving and unsettled 
family life is too much,” or “What kind of home life do 
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we have when my husband must leave?” These are 
common complaints we have all felt and heard. 

I do not profess to be an expert or advisor on family 
affairs, and if some of you reading this have strong 
feelings about the above statements or other trials, our 
family’s outlook—and the outlook of others who share 
the same sentiment—will mean nothing. But, if you are 
facing a “20-year tour” decision, and seeking a better 
view to help you decide, a bit of the sunshine our family 
finds in service life may bring you better vision. 

Personally, I believe separation heads the list of com- 
plaints. Naturally, there are duties that separate 
husbands from their families. Most of us have experi- 
enced split-living—some more than others—and it will 
continue being part of the future for all. A consoling 
factor when you are left behind is that you are never 
entirely alone. Should you elect to remain around other 
waiting Marine wives and families during such a separa- 
tion, you have as the saying goes, “misery loves com- 
pany,” and the readiness of “les miserables” to aid you 
in your time of need or vice versa. At the same time 
you have the secure feeling that the Corps is behind you. 

Another problem of separation relates to the raising 
of children and making decisions. As far as the children 
and discipline are concerned, one can consider this a 
family test. It is well known that both parents should 
be disciplinarians. When we are alone we are given the 
chance to see if we are lacking, and if so, to develop the 
necessary strength. Making decisions presents a chal- 
lenge. We can accept this independence, anticipating our 
husband’s return. Separation is a necessary evil containing 
little apparent good for family life, but immense good 
for the training of our husbands, and protection of our 
country. These are the known reasons for separation. A 
spark of patriotism may make it easier for us to endure 
such times. 

Housing presents a never ending, but solvable problem. 
Improvements are being made every day, and we can 
certainly feel progress will continue. Perhaps the near 
future will hold fewer gouging landlords, cracker-box 
rentals and cold-water flats. With teenagers and other 
growing tax deductions taking up space and consuming 
closets, housing shortcomings are magnified. If you, too, 
can develop the preference for that “lived in” look and 
the feeling that a house gathers within its walls the love 
and laughter of a family, then you can make temporary 
housing desirable until you are quartered on the base. 
It takes a good deal of acclimation to vagabond service 
life before different sizes and shapes of abodes become 
partially attractive. When the walls seem small, and your 
castle is not to satisfying, recall past accomplishments. 
What about the many different ways you have arranged 
furniture, or possibly the weight you lost when the 
bedroom was two by four and you had to hurdle the 
bed to reach the chest of drawers? Feel a bit of pride 
over the accomplishment of a full meal cooked on a 
small hot plate, or your success cooking on a wood 
stove. With these or other personal incidents in your 
past, ask yourself if they would have been yours in a 
settled civilian life. 

Schools and friendships for our children do not take 
a back seat. Service children will never spend their 
childhood in the same house, nor spend all of their 
school years in the same town. Instead, our children face 


the problem of readjustment not once, but over and over. 
With each transfer, they have days of loneliness and 
tears, pangs ‘of anxiety when they walk into a new class- 
room and view the sea of unknown faces. Service chil- 
dren know it may be weeks before they can find the 
friendship door opened to them. The know there may be 
weeks of hard study and sometimes near despair if the 
last school they attended was not as advanced as the 
present one. Yet, there are equally as many times when 
they are advanced in their studies, when there is another 
service child experiencing the same problems in the-same 
room, or when a settled service child will rise to the 
occasion and break the ice. 

Progress is being made to provide base schooling for 
our children, and the future will alleviate this transfer 
problem. For those of us whose children will have 
finished their schooling before the future is present, and 
must be a part of the current problem, repeated transfers 
do have value for our children. Repetition of these 
problems caused by transfers increase self-confidence 
and poise. The visual aid given our children by transfers 
is a great advantage. The children do not remain un- 
scathed; yet, the variety of homes they have had, the 
different peoples they have met, the interchange of 
school systems are not total drawbacks. Their minds are 
seldom narrow; they have a keen interest in current 


' affairs; and though they will not see the same friends 


daily throughout childhood, the number of friendships 
will be countless, and the probability of their renewal is 
always possible during future tours of duty. 


Transfers woes are not confined to housing and 
schooling. When transfer time enters the household, an 
air of uncertainty accompanies it. Fathers scour count- 
less maps, mothers wish someone manufactured paper 
clothes, children must decide which favorite toy will 
travel with them, and everyone wonders about the 60 
pounds of “man’s best friend” and who will share the 
seat with him. Wash and wear apparel, careful plans 
for filling those suitcases kept under the bed, or in the 
attic (if you are lucky enough to have one) do not 
ensure success. The suitcases will be overflowing the 
majority of the time. Undaunted travelers with ex- 
panding families are finding harmony in the off-shoots 
of the station wagon now available. Have you tried 
turning cross-country travel into one long camp out? 
Some service families, with the addition of a small house 
trailer, have found this transfer idea successful. Of 
course, there are those with less pioneer spirit, or who, 
from necessity, can choose the method advertisements 
made so tempting after a prior trip. They can “take a 
plane or train.” Your own inventiveness and the ideas 
of others can overcome travel unpleasantness. 

Brand new problems, problems peculiar to one’s own 
family, as well as the age-old problems remain with us. 
The important thing is the way we treat and solve these 
problems. The martyr’s outlook is not what we need or 
want. The answer may be found in dedication with a 
sense of humor, and the sense of belonging. Within 
everyone’s reach is the sense of belonging. Should it be 
tarnished, perhaps a visit to the parade field to see our 
Marines pass in review will produce a shine. If your 
problem can’t be solved through Marine Corps ingenuity, 
and your family can’t carry out its mission, best wishes 
are offered for success in a new life. END 
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Visits Lejeune 


Secretary of Defense Robert McNamara 
got a first-hand look at the Second 
Marine Division and the Second Ma- 
rine Aircraft Wing carrying out their 
roles as a force-in-readiness team dur- 
ing his one-day visit to Camp Lejeune 
on May 12. 

Viewing what he termed “an impres- 
sive display,” the Secretary observed 
Battalion Landing Team 3/8 as it made 
a vertical envelopment and an amphib- 
ious assault across Onslow Beach. Men 
and aircraft of the Second Marine Air- 
craft Wing furnished the air support. 

The Secretary was greeted on his 
arrival at the Marine Corps Air 
Facility, New River, by Lieutenant 
General J. C. Burger, Commanding 
General, FMF Atlantic, and Major 
General J. P. Berkeley, CG, Second 
Marine Division. 

While at New River, Mr. McNamara 





Photo by Sgt J. H. Webster 


was given a demonstration of the Ma- 
rines’ Short Expeditionary Landing 
Field (SELF). This entailed the taking 
off and landing of tactical aircraft from 
a landing strip only 3400 feet long and 
the arrestment of the craft by utilizing 
the Mobile Arresting Equipment 
(MOREST). 

Following this, he was flown to 
Camp Lejeune by helicopter where he 
viewed a static display of a reinforced 
battalion landing team and its equip- 
ment. 

Accompanying the Secretary on his 
visit were: Assistant Secretary of De- 
fense, Arthur Sylvester; Secretary of 
the Army, Elvis Stahr, Jr.; Lieutenant 
General Wallace M. Greene, Jr., Chief 
of Staff, U.S. Marine Corps; and Vice 
Admiral Fitzhugh Lee, Commander-in- 
Chief of the U.S. Atlantic Fleet. 


ISO 
2dMarDiv 


Ra 


Secretary of Defense Robert McNamara trooped the line of an honor guard at the 
New River Air Facility during his recent one-day visit. 
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Last month, an item appeared in 
this section requesting friends of 
Captain David P. Hess to write to 


him while he was convalescing from 
severe burns which resulted from an 
aircraft accident. Since then, we 
have learned that Capt Hess has 
died. We extend our deepest sym- 
pathy to his relatives and friends. 


Edited by SSgt Chris Evans 


All Jet 


Second Lieutenant Robert F. Warren, 
of Marine Fighter Squadron 323, Third 
Marine Aircraft Wing, El Toro, was the 
first Naval Aviator to complete an all- 
jet training course at Pensacola. 

Normally, cadets going through flight 
training, receive their pre-flight and in- 
termediate instruction in the conven- 
tional propeller-driven aircraft and then 
go on to jets. 

Lt Warren was one of seven picked 
from a class of 45 during pre-flight to 
attend the first class in all-jet training 
course. 


The class was experimental training 
for Naval Aviators and, according to 
Lt Warren, it was successful. He is now 
flying the F8U Crusader. 


Sgt Benny Marrufo 
ISO 
3d MAW 
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ial USMC Photo 


GySgt Vernon Savoy was presented the Navy Commendation 


Medal by LtGen John C. Munn. 


Marines Grant Scholarship 


The Second Marine Division Associa- 
tion completed details to provide a 
four-year college education scholarship 
to Sandra Mae Mitchell of Madison, 
Wis., during the 12th Annual Reunion 
of the division during July 21-23, at 
Madison. 

Memorial Scholarship Fund Chair- 
man, Lieutenant General James P. 
Riseley, announced the decision in a 
letter to Wisconsin Chapter Officers, 
hosts for the reunion. 

Sandra attended Edgewood High 
School and plans to enter Alverno Col- 
lege in Milwaukee, where she will 
major in education. 

She is the daughter of a deceased 
Wisconsin Marine, Buddie B. Mitchell, 
who participated in action with the 
Second Marine Division on Tarawa, 
Saipan, Tinian and Okinawa, as a 
Marine artilleryman. 

This was the second scholarship 
awarded by the Association. 

Howard K. McKinstry 
Madison, Wis. 


Rodeo Queen 


Woman Marine LCpl Daisy Hersey 
was named Camp Pendleton Rodeo 
Queen for 1961. 

The queen is a five-foot, six-inch 
blonde with hazel eyes. Her interests 
are singing and horseback riding. 

ISO 
MCB Camp Pendleton 


Cited 


The Navy Commendation Medal was 
presented to GySgt Vernon J. Savoy by 
Lieutenant General John C. Munn, 
Assistant Commandant of the Marine 
Corps, during evening parade cere- 
monies at the Marine Barracks, Wash- 
ington, D.C. on May 19. 

Sgt Savoy was cited for rescuing two 
boys who had been buried under sand 
as a result of a cave-in along a river 
bank at Camp Lejeune, February 14. 

The sergeant “worked feverishly” 
with his bare hands to dig the boys out. 
He expertly administered artificial res- 
piration to one of the boys who was 
unconscious until the youth was re- 
vived, the citation said. 

Divinfo, HOMC 


Marksmanship Competition 


The Fourth Annual Unit Combat 
Marksmanship Competition will be 
held at the Marine Corps Schools, 
Quantico, beginning September 18. 
Nine squads, one from each of the 


Corps’ infantry regiments, will compete. 
TURN PAGE 
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: Official USMC Photo 
LCpl Daisy Marie Hersey reigned as Queen at 
Camp Pendleton's Navy Relief Society Rodeo. 
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Official USMC Photo 





John B. Connally, SecNav, received the ''Order of the 


Golden Boot" at Camp Pendleton. 


WE—THE MARINES (cont.) 


Each will be a currently constituted 
element of a regiment, rather than a 
composite squad formed especially for 
the competition. 

Awards for this year’s competition 
will be made by the Commandant of 
the Marine Corps at Marine Barracks, 
Washington, D.C., during the Evening 
Parade on September 22. Individual 
medals will be awarded the members 
of the winning, second, and third place 
squads. These medals are authorized 
to be worn in the same manner as the 
marksmanship badges. 

The competition is held to stimulate 
training in offensive combat on the 
squad level and to determine the 
Marine rifle squad most proficient in 
marksmanship under simulated combat 
conditions. It will emphasize helicopter 
lift procedures, combat orders, forma- 
tions, fire and maneuver, fire control 
and accuracy, assault and reorganiza- 
tion, defense and ABC passive defense 
measures. 

Divinfo, HOMC 


Cherry Point is 19 


In July, 1941, the 11,360 acres (or more 
than 17 square miles) which is now 
the Marine Corps Air Station, Cherry 
Point, was a vast expanse of swamps 
and tidal forest. When the construction 
forces completed their task six and a 
half months later, what is now the 
world’s largest Marine Corps air station 
was ready for operation. 
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Originally called Cunningham Field, 
in honor of the Marine Corps’ first 
aviator, the air station was commis- 
sioned May 20, 1942, as Cherry Point. 
It took its name from a small post office 
on the Neuse River. 

With steady expansion since 1942, 
the air station now provides 52,000 feet 
of runway, extensive enough to handle 
all types of high performance aircraft. 
It is also considered one of the best all- 
weather jet bases in the world. 


The station’s overhaul and repair 
department was commissioned in De- 
cember, 1943. It covers almost 75 acres 
and is completely equipped as an air- 
craft assembly factory capable of 
producing anything from nuts and bolts 
to machine tools. 

Cherry Point is also the official home 
of the Second Marine Aircraft Wing 
which arrived there in April, 1946, after 
taking part in the Pacific campaigns of 
World War II. 

Throughout the past 19 years, the 
air station has fulfilled its mission: 
“To maintain and operate facilities and 
provide services and material to sup- 
port operations of aviation activities 
and units of the operating forces of the 
Navy and other activities, and units as 
designated by the Chief of Naval 
Operations.” 

Sgt T. D. Stephens 
ISO, MCAS, Cherry Point 


Moved to Alameda 


After 15 years of calling Naval Air 
Station Oakland, Calif. “home,” the 
Marine Air Reserve Training Detach- 
ment with six attached Organized 
Marine Air Reserve Units has switched 
its flying talents to nearby Naval Air 
Station, Alameda. 

The big move was necessitated by the 
closing of the Oakland Air Station 
after three decades of aviation history, 
encompassing the props-to-jets era 
which spanned World War II and 
Korea. 

GySgt Bill Erimann 
ISO, MARTD, Alameda 





Photo by MSat W. V. Brown 


The shore party personnel at Camp Lejeune unloaded 


a mechanical mule on Onslow Beach. 
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Photo by PFC K. V. Shannon 


Week-end travelers from Lejeune can check weather and 


road conditions prior to their departure. 





Official USMC Photo 


Kent Jacob made it 100°, for the Jacob boys when he was sworn into 
the USMCR by LtCol H. B. Persinger, Inspector-Instructor 


Family Affair 


The Marine Corps is a family affair for 
the Martin C. Jacob family of Toledo, 
Ohio. 

All the male members of the family 
have a connection with the Marine 
Corps since Kent, the youngest son, 
enlisted in the Marine Corps Reserve 
recently. 

During World War II, the father, 
Martin Jacob, served in the Fifth Ma- 
rine Division. All three of his sons are 
now members of the 2d Reconnaissance 
Battalion, USMCR, of Toledo. 

WO James W. Hancock 
2d Recon Bn., Toledo 


Tait Road Completed 


“Bring on the tanks and heavy equip- 
ment, this road was built to hold ’em,” 
said MSgt Robert A. Bane, heavy 
equipment platoon, Support Company, 
lst Pioneer Battalion, describing the 
three-week operation of rebuilding and 
widening Tait Road in northern Camp 
Pendleton. 

The heavy equipment platoon worked 
12 hours a day, seven days a week, to 
reconstruct the two-mile secondary 
road. It runs between San Mateo and 
Talega Canyons where it joins the San 
Juan trail out of Camp San Onofre. 

This relatively short road assumes 
added importance during the division’s 


‘field problems when it becomes a prime 


transportation system link. 
ISO, IstMarDiv 
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Official USMC Photo 





Off-duty education paid off for these three 


Marines from the New York area. 


WE—THE MARINES (cont.) 


Green Light 


Exercise Green Light, largest Pacific 
Fleet Amphibious Exercise to be con- 
ducted in Southern California in two 
years, was concluded at Twentynine 
Palms on June 4. 

Under the command of Vice Admiral 
H. A. Yeager, Commander, Amphibious 
Force, Pacific, the exercise got under 
way as 17,000 Marines of the First 
Marine Division stormed the beaches 
at Camp Pendleton on May 20. 

Utilizing a 71-ship task force and 296 
aircraft, the amphibious landing was 
the climax of the third and final phase 
of a two-month series of Marine-Navy 
maneuvers designed to maintain the 
combat readiness of the U.S. Pacific 
Fleet. 

Major General S. S. Jack, Command- 
ing General, Aircraft Fleet Marine 
Force Pacific, was in command of the 
Marine landing force. 

An “aggressor” force, composed of 
elements of the Fourth and Fifth Ma- 
rine Regiments, opposed the landing 
force. 

During six days of maneuvers ashore 
in the Camp Pendleton area, the 
assault forces were supported by Navy 
ships and Marine and Navy aircraft 
based at El Toro, North Island, 
Miramar, Yuma, Santa Ana and San 
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Clemente Island. 

The amphibious portion of the ex- 
ercise ended May 25, but Marine units 
continued the bi-annual exercise in the 
Twentynine Palms area for eight more 
days. 

A massive live-fire exercise June 3-4 
climaxed the operations ashore at the 
hi-desert Marine Base. The largest air- 


ground exercise ever held at Twentynine 
Palms included the use of all weapons 
and supporting arms available to the 
First Marine Division, ranging from 
the M-1 rifle to the Force Troops’ 
eight-inch artillery and air support. 
ISO 
Ist MarDiv 


Inauguration at VMI 


Virginia Military Institute formally 
installed its ninth Superintendent on 
May 20 when ceremonies were held for 
the inauguration of Major General 
George R. E. Shell, USMC, (Retd). 

The inaugural activities extended 
over a two-day period but the actual 
inauguration exercises took place on 
Saturday morning, May 20, in VMI’s 
William H. Cocke Hall. 

Gen Shell took office as Superinten- 
dent last July 1, following his retire- 
ment from the Marine Corps. His last 
assignment was as Commanding Gen- 
eral, Marine Corps Recruit Depot, 
Parris Island. 

A 1931 graduate of VMI, Gen Shell 
served 29 years in the Marine Corps 
and retired to accept the post at VMI. 

VMI 


Marines Receive Degrees 


Three Marines from local Marine Corps 
commands were among the 21 gradu- 
ates upon whom Mitchel College of 
Long Island University conferred 
Baccalaureate Degrees on May 19. The 
graduation ceremonies were held at 
Mitchel Air Force Base, New York. 





Photo by LCpl J. R. Henderson 


Hawaii-based Marines debarked at Long Beach to 
participate as aggressors in Operation "Greenlight." 
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The Marine graduates were: Captain 


. Gene H. Martin, MSgt Donald F. Ball 
4 and Captain Robert W. Barber. 

- Capt Martin and MSgt Ball are 
“ stationed at Headquarters, First 


Marine Corps Reserve and Recruitment 
District at Garden City, N.Y., while 





“ Capt Barber is a member of the Marine 
Air Reserve Training Detachment at 
Floyd Bennett Field, N.Y. 
MSgt C. F. X. Houts 
PAM, Ist MCRRD 
ly 
on 
or Top Graduate 
al A Camp Pendleton military policeman 
broke the U.S. Army’s domination of 
im | scholastic awards at Ft. Gordon, Ga., 
. | recently. 
* GySegt Robert B. Smith, a 16-year 
veteran, attended the Provost Marshal 
. General School and graduated at the 
ie top of his class in the Criminal Investi- 
sa gation Course. 
a, Maintaining his high academic 
ot, standard earned GySgt Smith the Asso- 


ciation of the United States Army 
ell Plaque. 
ps PIO “ Official USMC Photo 
I. MCB, Camp Pendleton Honor graduate, GySgt Robert B. Smith, received congratulations 
MI END from Camp Pendleton's Provost Marshal. 














a MAY CRAZY CAPTION WINNER 





Submitted by 








Sxsat Cecil R. Fullerton 
USMC Recruiting Sub Station 
Room 405, Corlot Bldg., 

10 Main St. 

Akron, Ohio 











"Who's the wise guy in Personnel? 
When | asked for a ‘busted’ PFC, 


| meant....' 


Here’s another chance for readers to dream up 
their own Crazy Captions. Leatherneck will pay $25 
for the craziest caption received before September 1. 
It’s easy. Think up a crazy caption for the cartoon NAME 
at right, print it on the line under the cartoon and 
fill in your name and complete address. Tear out the 
cartoon and coupon and mail to Leatherneck Maga- ie ee ANA rar Ae aaie aie 
zine, P.O. Box 1918, Washington 13, D.C. a 

The winning caption will be published in the 
November issue. oe eeeee O26 0-8 he 6 Sle 8 6 8.63 ew ae ee os 00.20 664686460086 6.4: ¢ um 
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ACH MONTH Leatherneck will publish the names of offi- bp 
cer and enlisted personnel who are retired from the Marine | MO 
: : : : | NEP 
Corps. Newsworthy items concerning retired personnel will also | oe 
be published. Names of retired personnel are furnished by the i Oui 
Separation and Retirement Branch, HQMC, and are not to be Compiled by LCpl Pete Schinkel | = 
considered as orders to retirement or transfer to the Fleet Ma- src 
tine Corps Reserve. | To 
> TUR 
| WA 
| WA 
| WE 
wi 
Placed On Retired List baie 
ALLEN, Alvis H. Col 
KRAMER, William F. Col 
MASON, Leonard M. Col ASI 
SMITH, Sherman A. Col BIL! 
WALKER, Robert C. Col BUK 
BARREIRO JR, John R. LtCol CAI 
GAGNER, Harvey W. LtCol CH: 
HASPERIS, Tom N. LtCol cul 
KOCH, Oliver T. LtCol cul 
OBER JR, Matt S. Lt#Col DAY 
REED, Godfrey H. LtCol DER 
WELLS, Walter C. LtCol | EST 
CORVI, Joseph A. Mai | FRA 
GILMAN JR, George L. Maj . HAI 
IUNGERICH, Stevan | Maj . HUI 
MCALINN, John H. P. Mai \ LEE 
MC GARRY, James P. Maj , Lo 
PALMER, Charles W. Maj _ Lut 
SMITH, Loren R. Maj MC 
VERNON, Frederick A. Maj MO 
WRENN, Joe B. Maj PRL 
BIXLER, James A. Capt RUS 
BRADLEY, Willie W. Capt SAI 
BRISBOIS, Donald J. Capt WE 
BROCKMAN, William A. Capt WIE 
BURCH, Harrison F. Capt 
CALLAHAM, Joseph W. Capt 
CHAPMAN, Donald B. Capt 
DIEHL, John J. Capt BLA 
D'LAMATER, Robert J. Capt DEA 
EDWARDS, David E. Capt ELS 
GREGORY, Virgil C. Capt an 
HARDWICK, Homer A. Capt ue 
KOHLER, Alfred G. Capt MC 
KOZLOWSKI, John Capt Ot 
LAMOTHE, Lloyd G. A. Capt or 
LAWRENCE, Donald W. Capt y . : ° 
LENDON, Richard Capt : a a 
LILLEY, James W. r Capt Official USMC Photo 
Me cant Wo eR Sort MSgt Robert “ait (L) ye GySgt Rollin Lutz eonsived 
DEIROS, Manuel ap sof j 
rea bint. joo plaques after retiring at MAD, Dallas. 
OLDENBURG, Forrest A. Capt ; 
OGILVIE, Gordon F. Capt E 
PHILBIN, William Capt 7 sa 
SMITH, Edward Oo. P Capt 
TWOREK JR, Joseph A. ap MIHALEK, Ambrose F. 272704 9999 : 
WALKER, Lloyd W. easel MGySsgt NORRISH, Robert L. 187803 9999 : 
BEARD, George M. 5 LIVELSBERGER, Charles ''K'' 217526 0369 RYAN, Norman 290826 9999 7 pa 
WOOD, Carl L. 302209 9999 LA\ 
: i LEI 
Placed on Temporary Disability ; MSgt MGySgt MA 
Retired List HARDY, Harris M. 225811 3049 
etired Lis WHITEHOUSE, Kenneth S. 247636 DE LOACH, Jack P. 285784 0369 
FISHER, Albert E. 257627 2111 
BOM, Lawsonse F. aan MORAN, Aubrie C. 311169 6613 CH 
. Robert L. ap * | 
PRICE, Gordon I. Capt Transferred to Fleet Marine ee HU 
WATSON, Theodore H. Capt Corps Reserve g : wa 
WOOD, Stanley J. Capt BEARCE JR, Stephen D. 324661 0398 
ARGO, Joseph V. Cwo-2 SatMai BEECHAM, John J. 317190 0398 
COTHAM JR, Robert B. cwo-2 g 1 BROWN, Luther L. 316843 0398 
DE LOACH, William B. 271718 9999 COOK, Rhel D. 267313 0398 
Siiaaie p lar R di DEVING ut, Charles J. 268831 9999 JOHNSON, Jerry T. 310518 eens Ar 
ed on Regular Retire ist . Cornelius J. 308985 SEXTON, Harold E. 505 : 
ac 9 FITZSIMMONS, John E. 322999 9999 SPERANZA, Michael A. 310676 0398 GA 


(30 Years) FUQUA, Calvin L. 293556 9999 WATTS, Denis ‘'J'' 326856 0398 MM 
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MSgt 


BAKER, Ps stag F. 
BETH, 

BETTENCOURT. ohn Ss. 
BOND, Robert E. 
CAPRA, Mansueto 
CAREY, James W. 
CAYCE JR, Robert D. 
COLLINS, Thomas E. 
DACKINS, Donald N. 
DAILY, Robert L. 
DEMPSEY JR, George J. 
DORRAUGH, Frank 
GERRIE, Robert W. 
GILLOTT, John C. 
GOSCHKE, Harry H. 
HERMAN, Ridgley E. 
HOWIE, Rob bert G. 
HUTCHINSON, Lloyd 
IMBODEN, Joseph ie 
JOHNSON, Carl A. 
JOHNSON, Hugh S. 
KEENER, Melvia “* 
KENNELLY, John J. 
KIRK, Arthur Cc. 


NEPORADNY, Michael J. 
pA ge NOR JR, Jack T 
G, Francis L. 

QUICKSALL’ John F. 
REVERE, — a? A. 
SLEPIN, Lew 

STOWELL sR, * Winford i. 
TATE, Paul F. 
TOKARSKI, James R 
TUNNO, Pet ter P. 
WAKEFIELD, William G. 
WATSON, Wayne E. 
WETTA, Charles J. 
WICK, Billie E. 

WOOD, Harold F. 


GySgt 


asesene. Raiph J. 
BILES, Leroy C. 
BUK OWSKY: Emil G. 
CAVALLUZZI. Joseph A. 
CHASON, Albert H. 
CULWELL, Robert H. 
CUNNINGHAM, Vincent M. 
DAVENPORT, Chorles H. 
DENNIS, Ernest T. 
ESTESS, Homer E. 
FRANCIS, ey C.. 
HANSEN, John R. 
HUBBARD, Mark H. 
LEE, Robert H. 
LOMBARD, Richard L. 
LUTZ, Rollin E. 
MC GRANIE JR, Irvan H. 
MORRIS, William J. 
PRUSINOWSKI, Frank G. 
RUSSO, Harold A. 
SABOL, John 
WEBB, Ray H. 
WIECZOR K, Edmond J. 


SSgt 


BLACK, Winfred R. 
DEAN, George R. 
ELSHOLZ, Ray M. 
KIRSCH, Charles L. 

MC ALLISTER, Francis M. 
MC GOWEN, Barney F. 
O'DONNELL, John P. 
ROBERTS, Edward L. 


305668 
296750 
295941 
268939 
286327 
309163 
311693 
268879 
282552 
300192 
310239 
318372 
314123 
308512 
287914 
307540 
301293 
306588 
325962 
308801 
256607 
260534 
273764 
322195 
305020 
270743 
312664 
309554 
325653 
255551 
280836 
308736 
307151 
308445 
316858 
304782 
263835 

275054 
317071 
319240 
310864 
328428 
305035 


278553 
318280 
312373 
283195 
291529 
281013 
325207 
311805 
293021 
324091 
306683 
252057 
297435 
268426 
311401 
308590 
306775 
277398 
305260 
310682 
305069 
293516 
318106 


311562 
272638 
297011 
318617 
294808 
634201 
628716 
626609 


Placed on Temporary Disability 
Retired List 


IstSgt 
SAGER, Wayne B. 

MSgt 
DAVIS, George A. 
LAW, Phinas Allen 


LEIBE, Warren Howard 
MATHES, Robert C. 


GySgt 


CHANDLER, John E. 
HUFF JR, Charles R. 
JAMES, Chester P. 
KULIKOWSKI, John 


SSgt 


BAILEY, William F. 
CARSON, Herbert James 
GARBOWSKI, Tadeus E. 
MASZCZAK, Edward S. 


617397 


307822 
250185 
274558 
293352 


1074693 
500685 
365675 
805992 


1157709 
1080902 
1169673 
1071402 


0398 
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[continued from page 47] 


of us like better than plenty of food 
and a good stove to cook it on. 

But it was hard to concentrate on 
the game. We had the shades down 
but local citizens kept hammering on 
the door. Andy finally found an old 
state fair poster and made a big 
“CLOSED” sign. It didn’t help much. 

Next morning I woke up first and 
was making a big batch of pancit with 
some canned shrimp and anchovies I 
found in the galley when I heard a 
scratching on the back door. 

It was the old man who sold us the 
place, so I let him in. 

“When you fellows going to open 
the place back up?” 

I scratched my head. 

“Open it up?” 

“Sure,” he said. “You ain’t going to 
stay cooped up here for the rest of your 
lives are you?” 

I looked around the place fondly. 
What else would you want? Plenty of 
food, a storeroom full of good brew and 
a couple of buddies to swap lies with. 

“Why not?” I asked him. “None of 
us is married; we got no responsibili- 
ties.” 

He was appalled. 

“You mean you might not open it 
back up? You’ve GOT to!” 

“Why?” I puzzled. 

“Why? Would you fence off an oasis 
in the desert? Would you bar a freez- 
ing man entrance to your igloo in the 
Arctic? Would you smash a mountain 
music-man’s fiddle?” 

I assured him I wouldn’t be a party 
to any of these goings on. I’d take it 
up with the others, I told him. 

“Naw,” Big Andy said sympathet- 
ically, “we can’t keep their only grog 
shop shut down. I know I paid the tab 
but of course you guys know you each 
got a share. How about it? Let’s open 
up and operate.” 

“Sounds good,” Walter agreed. “With 
Chipmunk managing the joint and 
Andy cooking, it should be a big suc- 


cess. Lucius and me will be silent 
partners.” 

“Silent partners?” Andy queried. 
“Why?” 


“We both shipped over in February,” 
Walter said sheepishly. ‘We both got 
to be in Camp Lejeune by the 15th of 
DAGY. 6. gt 

“Lejeune . . . where’s Lejeune?” 

“Down south,” I explained authori- 
tatively. ‘According to the recruiting 
officer at Great Lakes, it must be right 
close to Florida . . . palm trees... 


” 


good sandy beaches... . 

... hold it a minute,” Andy said. 
“What’s this ‘. according to the 
recruiting officer’ bit?” 

Hoisted by my own petard, I con- 
fessed. 

“You know how it is in Chicago in 
February ...I got fed up with the 
cold and... well, I’m going to Lejeune 
too!” 

Andy slapped his head. 

“Well, that makes four of us together 
again. They promised to give me my 
own mess hall down there.” 

Later that afternoon the old man 
scratched on the back door again and 
we let him in. 

‘T’m_ gettin’ nervous,” he moaned. 
“Now they’re blaming me fer selling. 
They got a citizens’ committee formed 
walking around with a piece of rough 
hemp, saying they’re gonna give it to 
me on Fathers’ Day for a necktie. I’m 
outta my mind.” 

“How would you like to buy the 
place back?” Andy asked. 

The old man’s eyes flipped around 
like the wheels of a slot machine for a 
minute, and when they locked, they 
registered dollar signs. 

“I might take it off your hands for 
$2500!” 

“Twenty-five hundred!” 

“One of your own men, that smart 
Hinkle boy, said himself that it was all 
the place was worth.” 

Outside, I could hear a low murmur. 
I peeked through the corner of a shade 
and saw a crowd gathering out front. I 
gave Andy the nod. 

“It’s $4000 or nothing,” he told the 
old man. 

“Four thousand! You ate and drank 
a thousand dollars’ worth!” 

“But we made improvements!” 

“Improvements . . . What improve- 
ments?” 

“We cleaned the place up.” 

“Probably ruin my business,” the 
old man grunted, “but you got a deal.” 

He counted out $4000 to Andy and 
we slipped out the back door just as he 
was opening up the front. 

Down the street I saw an old friend 
and we hailed his cab. It was Herman 
Schroeder. 

“Hybla City?” he said. 
cost you $10.00.” 

“Ten dollars?” I screamed. 

“T know it’s high,” he apologized. “I 
usually take the shortcut through the 
two fords on the creek. But today, 
after the rain, we can’t go through the 
fords, so I got to take you over the 
hardtop road and across the new 
bridge.” 

I was too busy making plans to 
argue. I couldn’t wait to get Andy 
back to Chicago where he could tangle 
with that brunette 26-player up on 
Rush Street. . END 
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[continued from page 27] 


again; but they blew out all communi- 
cations between Kue and Machinato. 
Those clowns must have knocked out a 
hundred trunk lines. It took us three 
days to get all the communications 
back in.” 

Scenes of war’s havoc are still etched 
in Capt Mitchell’s mind. “We expected 
a big city,” he says, “but Naha was 
nothing but a big pile of rubble when 
we set up communications there. There 
wasn’t a building standing up on Shuri 
either.” 

In retrospect, Sugar Loaf Hill was 
the big one when Marines talk about 
Okinawa’s_ battles. The intangible 
glamor that surrounds it may be due 
in large part to its relatively small size. 
How one small lump of land, only 300 
yards long, could be, and was, the key 
that unlocked the door to Naha, Shuri 
Castle and, ultimately, victory, still 
puzzles even the men who fought there. 
But it was. The tragic postscript is 


that it took 2600 American Marine 
casualties to turn that key. 

Sugar Loaf’s loss may not have 
broken the Japanese defenders’ back, 
but it came as close as one battle can 
to breaking their soldiers’ morale. It 
reiterated what Marines had been prov- 
ing since the first dark days on Guadal- 
canal—that Americans weren’t afraid 
to die. 

“Yet,” argues Capt Mi§itchell, “it’s 
only hindsight that gives Sugar Loaf 
its significance. The troops who took 
Sugar Loaf were, at that moment, 
anxiously looking east to the murder- 
ous heights of Shuri towering over 
them, which looked like it would be the 
really big one.” 

Sugar Loaf was, of course, not the 
end; only the beginning of the end. 
There would be Dakeshi and Wana 
Ridges and Wana Draw before Ushi- 
jima, the realist, would recognize that 
his position on Shuri was untenable 
and withdraw. Ahead still lay the 
stubborn fight for Naha and Oroku and 
the vicious battle for Kunishi Ridge. 

While visiting a Marine observation 
post, the U.S. Army’s able Lieutenant 
General Simon Boliver Buckner, was 
instantly killed by an enemy artillery 
shell. LtGen Buckner had, from the 





outset, commanded the Tenth Army, to 
which the Marine division had been 
attached. On his death, Marine Lieu- 
tenant General Roy S. Geiger assumed 
command and thus became the first 
and only Marine to ever command an 
Army. 

Four days later, on 22 June, Gen 
Ushijima and his chief of staff, LtGen 
Cho, committed hara-kiri. (Okinawa 
thus became the only battle in Amer- 
ican history in which opposing com- 
manders both lost their lives.) Of the 
troops bottled up—hope gone, on the 
southern tip of the island—some sur- 
rendered. But many more. chose 
suicide by leaping to their deaths from 
the precipices to the jagged coral rock 
below. 

Gen Shepherd succinctly stated the 
role played by his Sixth Division and 
the First Division, which had ‘‘met the 
best troops that Ushijima had, on 
ground of his own chosing, organized 
to his own satisfaction, and had de- 
cisively defeated them on_ every 
occasion .. . final victory was possible 


only because of the high courage and 
disciplined ability of the individual 
Marine who carried the battle home to 
the enemy on his own terms and 
vanquished him.” 
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Each month Leatherneck publishes names of the top pay grade person- 
nel transferred by Marine Corps Special Orders. We print as many as space 
permits. These columns list abbreviations of both old and new duty stations. 

This feature is intended primarily to provide information whereby Marines 
may maintain a closer contact with this important phase of the Corps. 

This listing is for information purposes only, and is NOT to be construed 
as orders. It is subject to HQMC modifications. 


SgtMaj 


ALM, H L (9999) IstMAW to 24MAW 
ANTHONY, F C (9999) 3dMarDiv to 


MAG-26 

BORMANN, T R (9999) MCRD SD to 
istMAW 

BURNETT, R A_ (9999) I-I tstCommSpt- 
Bn to IstMarDiv 

COLLINS, W_B (9999) MCAS Beaufort 


to ForTrps CamLej 

CULL, J S (9999) 3dMAW to MD 
USS ee ton 

DARLING, J L (9999) ForTrps FMFLant 


to 1-1 istCommepton 
DARTEZ, N J (9999) 8th MCRRD to 


2d Mar 

aa boy B T (9999) 9th MCRRD to 
IstMAW é 

ELLIOTT, B E (9999) IstMarBrig to 
istMarDiv X 

FRIZZELL, R T (9999) 2dMarDiv to 
istMarBrig 


asenitt Js ae C T (9999) 1-1 99thRfICo 

() 

HURLEY, T “4 (9999) 1-1 6OthRfICo to 
3d MarDiv 

HUSKEY, A E (9999) HQMC to MCAS 


K-Bay 
JENKINS, C H (9999) HQMC to 3dMar- 
iv 
RESTLER. F L (9999) IstMAW to 2d- 
LEACH, F N (9999) ForTrps FMFLant 


to 1-1 IstServBn 
LEMBO, A J (9999) IstMAW to 2d- 


MarDiv 

MACHLAN, W D (9999) MCB CamPen 
to IistMarBrig 

MAC PHAIL, K E (9999) IstMAW to 
istMarBrig 

ay eed J r (9999) MCB CamLej to 

8 
MILLS, C G (9999) HQMC to 3dMarDiv 
NASTASI ie J A (9999) 2dMarDiv to 


istMarBri 
NEWSOME, E L (9999) HQMC to MCS 


Qua 
PERKINS, R D (9999) MB WashDC to 
PETERS, S W (9999) IstMAW to MCAS 
CherPt 
PIERCE, J W (9999) IstMAW to MAD 
BTC NAS Pncia 
J L (9999) 2dMAW to 


PUTERBAUGH, 
istMarBri 
REGAN IR. J J (9999) IstMarBrig to 
MCB CamPen 


RHOADS, C P (9999) 1-1 8thCommCo 


SEARCY IR, J H (9999) 1-1 33dRfICo to 
3dMarDiv 

SMITH, S W (9999) FMFLant to 2d- 
MarDiv 

STAFFORD, J H (9999) MCAS K-Bay 
to 34MAW : 

STEPP, W F_ (9999) 3dMarDiv to For- 
Trps CamLej 


MGySgt 
BASCUE, G B= (3516) 3dMAW to 
istMAW 
EARLE, R H (2529) FMFPac to 2d- 
MAW 


HULL, H H (3049) MCSC Albany to 
2dMarDiv 

KURMAN, J J (0369) I-1 64thRfICo to 
FMFLan 

MCKASKLE, O (3516) IstMarDiv to 
MCRD SD 

PAOLINO, P_ (1371) MCS Quant to 
MCB CamLe. 

PETKEVICH, V J (6412) 2dMAW to 
istMarBri 

QUINN, J J (6713/7307) IstMAW to 
MCAS Beaufort 

ROGERS JR, J L (3049) MCRD SD to 


ForTrps 29 Palms 
nert..9 W (2161) 3dMarDiv to MCS 


an 
J _R (4611/7332) MCAS CherPt 
3dMAW 


IstSgt 
AKERS. W L (0398) HQMC to MCRD 
ALLEN, B_ L (0398) I-I 75thRflCo to 
ej 
BAILEY, D_P (0398) I-I 87thRfiCo to 
B CamPen 
BOCK, J M (0398) 3dMarDiv to MCB 


mLe. 
YD, J E (6498) 24MAW to MAG-32 
BUSSBERG, R H (0398) 3dMarDiv to 


FMFLant 

CALDWELL, H D (6498) MARTD NAS 
NorVa to MAG-2 

caste. | R W (0398) I-1 I6thRfICo to 

CLARK IR, A D (0398) 9th MCRRD to 
3d MarDiv 

DAVIES, R D (0398) I-1 I2thInfBn to 
ForTrps CamLe. 

DALRYMPLE JR, C S eee) 1-1 7th- 
on seraiy to 3dMa 


EISENMA C G (6498) IstMarDiv to 
istMAW 

ESSLINGER, J F (0398) MCRD PI to 
3dMarDiv 

FARRELL, T S_ (6498) I-i 6th75mm- 
AAABtry to 24MAW 

FIMINSKI, J J (6498) 2dMAW to 
FRITTS JR, J F (0398) LdgForTraU- 
Lant * I- I 16thRfiCo 

G FF’? acl (6498) IstMAW 


to MCAS-1 es 
baie yo RN (6498) 1-1 39thR{Co te 


istM 
GIRTEN. P P (0398) HQMC to 3dMar- 


Div 

GRIFFIN, R_ A (3098) MB NTC GLakes 
to 3dMarDiv 

GRISBY, A_D (0398) mpsperdome NAG 
Korea to ForTrps Caml 

GRIMM, G (0398) I-t 3d TrkCo to 3d- 


MarDiv 
HASS, C Pim 3dMarDiv to I-! 6th- 
75mmAA Btry 
nan f “yg L (0398) 1-1 63dRfICo to 
HAPENNEY, S 4 (0398) ForTrps FMF- 
0 - 
HARTMAN, J G (0398) I-1 3dAmTracCo 
to 3dMarDiv 
With. H (0398) 3dMarDiv to MCB 
HOCH, A A (3098) MB NavActy London 
to 2dMarDiv 
ay te A L (0398) IstMarBrig to Ist- 
KEATON. B P (0398) I-I 7istRfiCo to 


nenen. E L (0398) HQMC to MD 
"SS Boston 

KUEHNEMAN, W J (0398) HQMC to 
3d MarDiv 


LANCASTER, W G (3098) 1-1 42dRfICo 
to MCB Cam ej 

NF (0398) 2dMarDiv to 
hRfiCo 


Ot! 
wis, H G (ease) 1-1 Isti05mmHow- 
ont | to IstMa 


NAS Mfs to istMAW 
Lugsy. B L (0398) HQMC to 3dMar- 
iv 


mance. R A (3098) MCSC Barstow to 

iv 

MCALLISTER, H C (0398) JI-1 5thi05- 
mmHowBn to MCB 29 Paims 

MCANDREW, C C (0398) 2dMarDiv to 


9 
a a W (0398) 2dMarDiv to 


MONTONARA, MM cones) MAD NAB- 
TC NAS Pncla to istMAW 

MOON, C “‘D’’ (3098) IstMarBrig to 
IstMarDiv 

MORGAN, G H_ (0398) 3dMarDiv to 

H A (0398) 


1-1 3dAmTracCo 
arDiv 
O'BRIEN, J P (0398) 3dMarDiv to MCB 
am 
OHMAN, R M (6498) HQMC to MARTD 
NAS NorVa 
OLIVER, S D (0398) 2dMarDiv to MD 


London 

PELOZA, S Jj (0398) IstMarBrig to 
CommCo 

wg LLL a E (3098) MB WashDC to 


USS Boston 


dMa 

PHILLIPS. R G (0398) 3dMarDiv to 
MCS Quant i 
voseny. F E (0398) 3dMarDiv to 
PRICE, W " (0398) 1-1 4thTrkCo to 
MCB Cam 

RECORD, C “H (0398) MB USS Wasp 
to 1-1 42dRfiCo 

REEVES, D C (0398) MCRD SD to 
istMarBrig 

SHENEMAN, E J (3098) IstMAW to 
MCSC Albany 

SIMPSON, J L (0398) MAD NAS Pax- 
Riv to arDiv 

SPELL, F C (0398) 3dMarDiv to For- 
Trps 29 Palms 

SPRING Rs R (0398) IstMarBrig to 


MB NWS York- 


town to 2dMarDiv 

STRONACH, D S (0398) MAG-26 to 
MB 8th & 

TRAMMELL, W C (0398) MCB CamPen 
to MB Pear 

TRENT, C ‘‘E” (0398) HQMC to 3d- 


MarDiv » 
TURNER, A ‘J’? (0398) IstMarBrig to 


M rem 
UNGER, R G mad istMarDiv to 1-1 
isti55mmGunBtr: 
voss, AE (0398) HQMC to 3dMarDiv 
WINTERS, K M_ (6498) 3dMAW to 
istMarBrig 
WOLFORD JR, R W (0398) 2dMarDiv 
to I-1 99thRfiCo 


MSgt 


AKEY. C M (4312) HQMC to MARTD 
MARTC NAS Jax 


FLYNN, G J 
‘ MAW 


MiStMAW J H (0121) 12th MCRRD to 
stM 

HONY, P W cas38) 1-1 8th75mm- 

AM AABtry to 3dMarD 

Aw BL (2561). MCB 29 Palms 
) 

on’ E ATT HQMC to MCB Cam- 


e. 
ae R_ H_ (0369) MCB CamLej 
WashDC 
BODEN. J R (3071) IstMAW to 3d4MAW 


to 3 B (0441) IstMAW to MCAS 

or 

BOWMAN, F R_ (0369) MarCorComp 
NAG Korea to MCB CamLe 

a D R_ (3071) IstMAW to 


MA 
ore ty A Bg (6412) IstMarBrig to 
MCAS EI Tor 
BR OWN, AM (3421) MCAS EI Toro to 
MCB CamPen 


BUECHLER, J wt. a MCAS CherPt 
to MCAS El 

ee c Jj (6312) istMarBrig to 3d- 

aay 2. A (1371) MCB CamLej to 


BUSHNELL. L G (3071) 34MAW to MD 
USS Princeton 


a tm B a (1169) MCRD SD to 
s 

CARRIER, D D fet MarCorComp 
NAG Korea to MCSC Barstow 
CASEY, R F_ (0369) _ 5thinfBn to 

MCB CamLej 

a ae L W (3049) FMFPac to 
para t. A (0239) IstMarBrig to 


CULP aR. ‘o ks sass MCSC Barstow to 


MCB Cam 

CUNNINGHAM. C M (0141) HQMC to 
MCB CamLe 

oA etre. J P (0369) MCB CamLej to 


Portsmouth 
DEES, J D (6441) IstMarBrig to 2d- 
MAW 


DE JOHN, A (0141) HQMC to OSO 77 
So Figueroa St LosA 

DITTESS, J H (3049) MCSA Phila to 
HQMC 


DODGE, « W_ (0369) > NB Ports- 
‘0 


mouth MCB CamL 

DREWKE, T R (6412) IstMarBrig te 
2dMA 

DURAND, M H_ (2529) IstMAW to 


Srolv 
DYER, A L (1169) MCS Quant to Ist- 


DZIEPAK, C (1521) FMFPac to MCSC 
Barstow 

EBERT, W L (0369) MCB CamLej to 
istMAW 

he B (0369) MCRD PI to 3d- 
iv 


WwW K_ (3049) MB NAS 
Atsugi to IstMarDiv 


EVANS, C (0369) 2dMarDiv to I-! 
80thRfiCo 

EVANS, E J (4671) IstMarDiv to 3d- 
MarDiv 

EVANS, M G (3071) IstMAW to 3d- 

hh oo J B (3049) MCRD PI to Ist- 


FAGER, H E (6481) IstMAW to MAG- 
(6412) IstMAW to 3d- 


FORCE, H G conse) 2dMarDiv to MB 
NavFor Marian 


ee J A. * (3311) FMFPac to 
RD SD 

GARRETT, G R_ (2529) IstMarDiv to 

GARRETT, J R_ (6412) IstMAW to 

3dMA 

GOETZ, A H_ (3085) MB WashDC to 


= 
° 
a 


amLe 
GOFF, J S (6614) IstMAW to NOTS 
Lake 
L R (0141) HQMC to 9th 


M 
GREGORSON, L E (6631) IstMarBrig to 
MCAS CherPt 


GRIFFIN, A E (3051) MCRD SD to 
HQM 

GRIFFIN, M T (6412) IstMAW to 
MCAAS Yuma 

agirs J R (6441) MCRD SD to 
3dM 

one W F (6481) MCS Quant to 
MAG- 

HALLGREN, C R (0141) IstMAW to 
9th MCRRD 

HARPER, J G (1349) Camp Butler to 
ForTrps Caml 

HARTLEY, W_E (3421) IstMAW to 
ForTrps 29 Palms 

HERNANDEZ, O (1169) MAG-26 to 
MCS Quant 

HIX, J ant (3087) MCB CamLej to 
FM 


HOFSVANG, H P (4131) MCB CamPen 
MCAS K-Bay 
HOHE, H J (6661) IstMAW to 3dMAW 
ett. E H (4029) IstMAW to 
sD 
HUSTON, W B (3049) 3dMAW to Ist- 
JOHNSON. 3 A (3049) 3dMAW to I-1 
RfiCo 
KEA, a A (3121) HQMC te MCB Cam- 


Le 

KEIL, R L (3071) IstMAW to 3dMAW 
KELLY, D E (6631) IstMarBrig to 
3dMAW 


KINSMAN, R S (4313) FMFPac to 
MCS Quant 

KIRCHER, B W (0369) 3dMarDiv to 
HQMC 


KNICELY JR, B C (0141) MCAS K-Bay 
to FMFLant 

KORN, A W_ (6713) 
MAW 

KRASKA, L B (3421) MCB CamPen to 
3dMAW 


istMAW to 3d- 
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TRANSFERS (cont.) 


MASTERS JR, D H (0369) 2dMarDiv to 
istMAW 
MAXWELL, J J (6413) MCAS EI! Toro 


to Ist 

MAYER, L D_ (6441) IstMarBrig to 

3dMAW 

bat ol D LL (3516) IstMAW 
oe ea J (0141) 3dMAW to MeDONALD, W (3049) MCS Quant to 
LATIMER, R C (6412) IstMarBrig to MCGONIGLE, T E (6511) 24MAW to 
2d istMarBrig 
LE BOEUF, a N G (1419) FMFLant to MEADOR, 3 C (3421) IstMAW to 

istMarDiv 


MCB CamLej 
LEACH, L (3071) IstMAW to 3dMAW MILLER, N 6412) IstMAW to 2d- 
ioe Hi (0369) 1-1 S5thRfICo to Ist- MAW = . y 
arDiv af oa J C (3049) MCSC Albany to 
ee) R E (3071) MCAS Beaufort ' : . 
o 2dMAW MORRIS. "R (2561) FMFPac to FerTrps 
LONG, E M (2741) IstMarDiv to 3dMar- mLe 
moss JR, E F (3071) 4th MCRRD to 
LYNCH, J H (0369) 2dMarDiv to MCS istMAW 
ant NOEL JR, W_L (2543) ForTrps FMF- 
2. a. (0369) MCRD SD to oe to F an 
Camp aay ane vere J R (3049) MCSA Phila to 
PACE Re G (3619) 3dMAW to MCB 


a *(6481) istMAW to 3dMAW 
MADDOX. R K (6713) MCAS CherPt to Ce 
ej 
PARSON, B_ A (0141) 5th MCRRD to 


istMA 
MANESS, E E (0369) MB NAS Jax to 


2dMarDiv MCB CamPen FF 
MANUEL, H (0141) HQMC to 24Mar- PEDA, A_ (0369) IstMarDiv to MB 
Div FleActy Yokosuka 
MARUCHEAU, * M (4131) istMarBrig A J B (O14) 1-1 3istRfCo to 
AG-32 


to MCS Quant 














































"It's moving! It's spelling out your fortune— 
P-L-E-A-S-E—S-E-N-D—L-E-A-T-H-E-R-N-E-C-K— 
Y-O-U-R—C-H-A-N-G-E—O-F— 
A-D-D-R-E-S-S-!" 
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Notify our Circulation Department of any change 
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POW 


[continued from page 21] 


back across the window’s line of vision. 
But the Chinese never shot a man! 
Out of sight, they’d knock him un- 
conscious, drag him out to a truck and 
drive him to another camp. The next 
morning, the resistor would be marched 
out in front of a firing squad. When 
“fire’ was commanded, the hammers 
fell on empty chambers. Interrogator: 
“Comrade, we have been kind to you 
today. Tomorrow... .” 

He would rescue you. This process 
became known as the Mutt and Jeff 
routine. A strange interrogator would 
call you in, spit on you, push you 
around and scream at you. Your usual 
interrogator then ran in and slapped 
and screamed at the brutal one. He’d 
apologize to you, promising to have the 
other man demoted. You usually 
heaved a sigh of relief. 

He’d hold out on you: “You need 
medicine for that scurvy, comrade. I 
can get it for you. And I can also get 
you extra food so it doesn’t re-occur. 
Now, why don’t you answer this one 
question?” 

He’d use repetition. One officer was 
asked the same question time and 
again. The question: “What about 
that?” From every Chinese he met, he 
was asked the same three words. They 
got him up in the middle of the night: 
“What about that?” They pulled him 
out of the chowline: “What about 
that?” Finally, after five months, the 
officer blew his stack: ‘“‘What the 
about WHAT?” Repetition had forced 
the wedge. 

And he’d use the ‘201 file.” This, in 
effect was the SRB the Chinese kept on 
every prisoner. Every fact they could 
gather was put into the file. Some of 
the information came from the person- 
nel form, if the prisoner had filled one 
out. The rest came from _ outside 
sources. Collaborators told all they 
knew about fellow prisoners. Some of 
the facts even came from U. S. news- 
papers; items regarding a man’s family 
forwarded to the camp by “front” or- 
ganizations here. And much of the 
information came from a POW’s own 
mail. What did it achieve? Picture a 
resistor being called into interrogation. 
As far as the prisoner knows, the ques- 
tioner doesn’t even know he’s married. 
Interrogator: “Did you know your 
five-year-old daughter, Debra, had 
another attack of pneumonia? This is 
the second time, isn’t it?” 

A word here about mail; it was used 
only to further the Communist aims, 
never for prisoner welfare. Delivery 
was “irregular, if at all. Of the 125 
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A lack of knowledge about their own country 
severely handicapped many American POWs. 


letters one prisoner received, 54 were 
delivered at one time and 26 the follow- 
ing month. The rest were scattered. If 
a POW complained, he was told the 
mail train had been bombed by the 
Air Force, thereby instilling an irrita- 
tion within the POW for the Air Force. 
And the Chinese were selective. ALL 
the incoming mail with complaints or 
sad news from home reached the POW. 
The rest probably didn’t. And his let- 
ters would be mailed to the States 
(also printed in Communist fringe- 
country newspapers) if the letters 
praised Chinese treatment. 

After six months of such treatment, 
a POW was considered ready for in- 
doctrination. He was enrolled in a 
“school”; mandatory for the first year, 
optional from then on. Sadly enough, 
enrollments in the second year—the 
optional year—didn’t drop appreciably. 

What type of school was it? It wasn’t 
a school like all other schools. There 
was, of course, the usual study, recita- 
tions and exams. But, for one thing, 
the hours were different: 10 hours a 
day, seven days a week, 52 weeks a 
year. 

And the subject material was rather 
odd. The majority of prisoners weren’t 
taught Communism. That was for the 
few who were really “progressive.” The 
Chinese didn’t try to “sell” China. They 
tried to “unsell’’ the United States! 

Captalizing on a prisoner’s lack of 
knowledge of his own country, the 
“teachers” would spew half-truths ... 
and challenge anyone to refute them. 
One of their favorite gimmicks was a 


map showing America’s overseas bases. 
They would rant about our “aggressive” 
intentions and ask if Russia or China 
had bases outside their own sphere, 
ringing the U.S., as we had bases ring- 
ing their countries. What they neglected 
to mention was that those bases would 
never be used unless we were attacked 


first. They’re deterrents, not assault 
points. 
The Chinese also preyed on our 


racial differences, using articles written 
in our newspapers and magazines as 
evidence. They neglected to point out 
that we were free to print the bad with 
the good. Is China? 

If anyone did refute an instructor, he 
would fly into a rage and humiliate the 
prisoner. Severe penalties would be 
placed on the entire class until the dis- 
senter agreed to stand in front of the 
men and publicly apologize. 

Indoctrination techniques generally 
fell into the same patterns as interro- 
gation methods. There was repetition: 
“The United States started the war!” 
Over and over it was repeated. There 
was harassment, lying and, sometimes, 
physical punishment. 

And there was the underlying theme: 
“Trust no one. Your country has for- 
saken you. Your friends have forgotten 
you. Your compound buddies are 
ratting on you. We are your only hope. 
Trust us. Believe in our system; we've 
shown you that yours is decadent and 
about to fall.” 

As steady as water falling over 
Niagara Falls, the concept was drilled 
home. 
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No wonder a confused, adolescent, 13 
percent believed them! They, in actu- 
ality, weren’t the ones to worry about, 
anyhow. They were known collabora- 
tors and could be dealt with. 

The disturbing group was the largest; 
the “neutrals.” They didn’t resist or 
collaborate, other than a _ harmless 
statement here and there. They just 
went along with the program, playing 
it “cool,” 

But it was their duty to resist! It 
was their responsibility to organize and 
hit the Chinese with a united front. 

Roughly, another 13 percent of 
American fighting men did resist. They 
were the reactionaries. They wouldn’t 
write, they wouldn’t talk and they 
wouldn’t listen to the drivel. They 
would organize and they would fight 
the system. 

And they learned a surprising fact. 
The Chinese, after seeing that they 
wouldn’t break, let them alone! The re- 
actionaries were sent to special labor 
camps. But conditions in those camps 
were no worse than in any others. In 
some ways life was better. There was 
no longer any interrogation or indoctri- 
nation. Just work. And the work made 
them healthier! 

These men had a moral code. It went 
like this: 

The enemy can take your belongings, 
your clothing or your health. He can 
even take your life. But he can’t take 
your self-respect. You have to GIVE 
him that! Part II of “POW” will run in 
the September issue of Leatherneck. 





GUERRILLA 


[continued from page 51] 


professional planning and some prac- 
tice. 


The Sweep 


The sweep or encirclement is a pre- 
ferred offensive tactic for use against 
guerrilla forces, Its purpose is to comb 
a relatively small area to find or de- 
stroy the partisans and their weapons. 
Because the guerrilla will usually avoid 
battle in defense of terrain, attacks to 
seize terrain objectives are usually of 
little value. The destruction or capture 
of the guerrilla, his equipment and 
supplies must be the objective. He will 
usually withdraw in the face of a su- 
perior attack so the offensive tactic 
must be to cut him off and deny his 
retreat. 

When the enemy force has been 
located, blocking forces are deployed to 
seal three sides of his area. The sealing 
is done visually, physically and by 
fire. The plan establishes boundaries 
and control lines. The sweep force 
moves in quickly from the fourth side 
of the line of encirclement and com- 
presses the guerrillas against the block- 
ing forces. The sweep force is divided 
into controllable elements (squads and 
platoons in “rabbit hunt” lines) suf- 
ficiently large to physically cover the 
width of the area. 


All elements of the sweep must move 
quickly into positions without disclos- 
ing their purpose and mission. Heli- 
copters would be particularly valuable 
for this type of sudden deployment. 
The sweep should start on a time 
schedule and thereafter all phases and 
movements are closely coordinated. 
The entire action must. be conducted 
rapidly to prevent coordinated enemy 
reaction. 

A mop-up force follows the sweep 
force to search and check specified 
areas, as well as to handle prisoners. 
Individual enemy will attempt to hide, 
feign death and be by-passed. Police 
dogs would be invaluable aids in this 
phase. 

A mobile reserve is available to deal 
with any strong pockets of enemy re- 
sistance or to pursue escapees. Again 
helicopters would be useful to transport 
“cut off” detachments in advance of the 
enemy line of retreat. 

The sweep is another form of offen- 
sive anti-guerrilla action which requires 
planning, training, very quick reaction 
and professional coordination. It’s an- 
other special type operation for the 
proper application of the mobility, fire- 
power and combat techniques of the 
Marine air-ground team in_ anti- 
guerrilla warfare. 





(Part III of “Guerrilla,” in the 
September Leatherneck, will con- 
clude with a discussion of tactics 
and techniques.) 
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BULLETIN BOARD | 


Compiled by GySgt Mel Jones 





BULLETIN BOARD is Leatherneck's inter- 
pretation of information released by Head- 
quarters Marine Corps and other sources. 


Items on these pages are not to be con- 
sidered official. 




















There Are Changes in The Physical 
Readiness Test 


The following changes have been made in the 
physical readiness test: 

1. There’s no longer a time limit on the descent 
of the 20-foot rope climb. The old time of 30 
seconds applies to ascent alone. 

2. The “casualty” in the evacuation event may 
help with the pick-up. 


3. The 175-yard advance by fire and maneuver 
event will be conducted in three minutes, 30 sec- 
onds less than the previous time. 

4. The test doesn’t have to be given annually. 
Personnel can expect to be able to complete it at 
any time. 


Marine Flights Must Have Military Purposes: 
The Railroads Extend Reduced Fares 


In MCB 4631, dtd 12 June 1961, the Comman- 
dant reaffirmed the policy of restricted use of Corps 
aircraft for non-military activities. 

He emphasized that “with the decrease in in- 
ventory of transport aircraft and the increase in 
operational commitments, it has become increas- 
ingly important that airlifts, other than those of an 
operational nature, be restricted to those that are 
the most essential and in the best interest of the 
Department of Defense.” 


He specifically pointed out that training flights 
will not be generated by requests for air transpor- 
tation of athletic teams, special services, civic 
groups or Reserve associations. 

In another transportation decision, the nation’s 
railroads have extended reduced furlough rates 
until December 31st. 

Furlough fares are sold only to men in uniform 
and on a round-trip basis. 


New Policies Affect Top Three 
Enlisted Grades 


Master and gunnery sergeants (E-7) are no 
longer required to appear before unit level inter- 
view hoards for promotion consideration, according 
to MCO 1400.3C. 

In addition to eliminating screening boards, the 
order gives E-7s the opportunity to inform HQMC 
whether they desire to be promoted either to first 
or master sergeant. If such a request doesn’t reach 


HQMC, the individual will be considered for either 
of the grades for which he’s eligible. 

In another study, HQMC decided to give ser- 
geants major and first sergeants the identical MOS 
of 9999, In the past, sergeants major were given 
the 9999 MOS, but first sergeants had been 
promoted into either infantry, supply or aviation. 


New Raincoats Available 


The recently adopted double-breasted, green 
raincoat (made of nylon with synthetic rubber 
coating) is in the issue stage. 

Personnel who have enlisted since 1959 and who 
have SRB notations to the effect that they have 
never been issued a raincoat will get one gratui- 
tously. Men with the nylon-rayon raincoat-overcoat 
may continue to wear them until they need a new 
one. They will then have to purchase the new 
raincoat. 

The raincoats will be worn without chevrons or 
service stripes. Officers will wear rank insignia on 
the shoulder straps. 


The expected dates of availability for the gratui- 
tous issue, is as follows: 

Barstow 

San Diego 

Parris Island 

Camp Pendleton 1 August 1961 

Camp Lejeune 15 August 1961 

Supply Activity, Philadelphia 1 September 1961 

Albany 1 September 1961 

Quantico 1 September 1961 

The approved raincoat has also been sanctioned 
for Exchange sales. Additional information is con- 


tained in MCB 10120, dtd 21 April 1961. 
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GUTS 


[continued from page 41] 


tools would be used to disarm them. 

The instructors then grade the stu- 
dents’ test sheets. If someone is having 
trouble with the identification, render- 
ing safe procedures or proper knowledge 
of what tools and methods he should 
use, an academic evaluation board 
determines his fate. More than likely, 
he will be dismissed from the school 
and reassigned in a military occupa- 
tional specialty in which some of his 
training will be of benefit to him. 

Another area at Stump Neck is set 
up with bomb problems which are de- 
signed to build up confidence. Bombs 
are strategically placed throughout the 
woods and each student, or group of 
students, is required to locate the 
bomb, identify them, determine their 
fuze(s) and commence _ on-the-spot 
rendering safe procedures. The only 
hitch is that the bombs are rigged with 
operative fuzes. If they’re not handled 
properly, they’ll fire off a small harm- 
less charge. It’s the instructors way of 
letting the students know  they’ve 
goofed. 

The exercise is a real test of skill and 
nerves. If a mishap here can be caught 
and corrected, the man is allowed to 
continue the course. This is the only 
time, though, that he’ll be able to foul 
up on a fuze and tell about it later. 

Bombs, rockets, fuzes, fuels, powders 
and other explosive items constitute 
another class which is held in a flat, 
open area. Instructors, using detonating 
cord, percussion caps, plastic explosives, 
TNT, and other ordnance explosives, 
demonstrate the proper ways to dispose 
of dangerous ordnance. 

Students are permitted to watch the 
procedures only; they do not partici- 
pate. 

Occasionally, when a_ piece of 
ordnance is needed for future study, the 
instructors set up a “shot” which 
renders the bomb safe. This is called 
a “low order” shot. Other items which 
must be destroyed completely are given 
a “high order’ shot. High order dis- 
poses of everything but minor fragmen- 
tation. 

In any case, once the _ proper 
procedures have been shown to the 
students, they are moved into fragmen- 
tation-proof shelters which are equipped 
with a series of viewing mirrors, or 
bullet proof slit-windows. From these 
vantage points they are able to witness 
the explosion with safety. 

This phase of training serves a dual 
purpose. It teaches the students what 
can be accomplished by low or high 
order shots and it gives them a graphic 
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example of how explosives, when 
handled correctly, can be put to work 
for them. 

Another major training phase at 
Stump Neck is the week of “riggin’ and 
diggin’.” In this course each man must 
learn several basic knots which are 
used by EOD personnel. They include 
the cat’s paw (standard strapping on 
bombs), bowline (to make a quick eye 
in the end of the line), standard eight- 
turn with three frappings at the top of 
a shear leg or gin pole (used to connect 
two or more poles together and hold the 
block and tackle). Guy lines are held 
by clove hitches backed up by half 
hitches. Every time a trainee lifts a 
large bomb from a hole he is required 
to use each of these knots. 

The use of block and tackle with two 
four-to-one mechanical advantage rigs 
takes a lot of the muscle work out of 
the job. Diggin’, however, still requires 
manual labor. The standard dimen- 
sions for a bomb shaft are 68” x 8’ 
and however deep the bomb or item has 
buried itself. 

Once the students have removed the 
bomb from the shaft, they are then 
responsible for the completion of all 
rendering safe procedures and making 
arrangements for the salvaging or com- 
plete destruction of the ordnance. 

After having progressed this far in 
the course the men are ready for their 
“Hell Week” at Eglin Air Force Base, 
Fla., where they put into practical 
application everything they have 
learned at Indian Head. 

At Eglin they are quartered in a stu- 
dent barracks. Early retirement is SOP, 
for their daily routine begins at 0430. 
Because of the noonday heat, the stu- 
dents are out of their racks and at the 
drop area by sun-up. 

The U. S. Air Force has, prior to the 
arrival of the students, unloaded many 
tons of bombs in the drop area, and it 
is up to the students to locate them and 
dig them out. 

Group IV, supervised by Lieutenant 
R. Hujik, USNR, and Group V, super- 
vised by Lieutenant R. H. Gilbert, 
USN, are the Navy’s two underwater 
courses. Here Navy students are 
schooled in all types of, foreign and 
domestic mines, torpedoes, depth 
charges and other ordnance which are 
used around water. In addition to 
recognizing each item, country of its 
origin, fuze, filler and capabilities, the 
students must be able to either render 
them safe or destroy them. 

Students are also given courses in 
underwater swimming,  skin-diving, 
hard hat diving, decompression, under- 
water teamwork, underwater welding 
and cutting, and buddy breathing 
(where one air hose is passed back and 
forth between two or more men). An- 
other phase of this training teaches the 


men to assemble, place and detonate 
underwater ordnance. They are given 
instruction on clearing submarine nets, 
mine fields and beach obstacles—both 
surface and submerged. 

With the exception of a special group 
of Army students, all men are gradu- 
ated into Group VI, which consists of 
six weeks of Nuclear Weapons training, 
supervised by Lieutenant H. R. Adams, 
USNR. 

Refresher students are given a three- 
week surface refresher course and a 
three-week nuclear weapons disposal 
course. EOD men are required to re- 
ceive a refresher course every 18 to 24 
months. 

Personnel in the ordnance disposal 
fields are given certain areas of opera- 
tion which, under normal circumstances, 
are strictly adhered to. The Navy is 
responsible for all disposal operations 
within their own installations and all 
bodies of water, regardless of location, 
if they are operating in the area. 

Army personnel are responsible for 
all ordnance aboard their installations, 
plus all continental land masses not be- 
longing to another military service. Air 
Force personnel and Marine Corps 
EOD men are responsible for only 
those areas belonging to their respective 
services. 

The Technical Center at Stump Neck, 
is constantly receiving new items of 
ordnance for study and experimenta- 
tion. Advanced operating procedures 
and tools are developed, then bulletins 
describing the new items are dissemi- 
nated throughout the school and the 
many field organizations. 

Marine students are administered by 
the Marine Corps Liaison Office, 
located at the school. Sgt Jimmie A. 
Lindsay handles the paper work. Capt 
Meek is carried officially as the Marine 
Corps Liaison Officer, Marine Corps 
Representative, and Marine Corps In- 
structor. In addition, he sits on aca- 
demic boards, and makes weekly trips 
to Washington, D.C., where he keeps 
Headquarters Marine Corps informed 
of EOD needs, procedures and accom- 
plishments. 

MSgt Lenz and GySgt Arthur R. 
Smith are instructors. MSgt Lenz 
teaches at Indian Head, while GySgt 
Smith is assigned to Eglin AFB. 

Marine Corps representatives at the 
Technical Center are CWO William L. 
Vick and GySgt Norman E. Packard. 

The instructors at the Explosive 
Ordnance Disposal School are patient, 
dedicated men. They will spend hours 
teaching their students a new technique 
which can—and probably will—some- 
day save their lives. But their final 
instruction takes only a minute: “In 
this occupation a man can grow bold, 
or a man can grow old, but in any case, 
he can never grow bold and old.’ END 
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SOUND OFF 


[continued from page 14] 


Francis Scala, Leader of the United 

States Marine Band, September 9, 1855, 

to December 13, 1871, according to our 

records. ... 

Capt Dale Harpham 

Assistant Director 

United States Marine Band 
Washington, D.C. 


@ Our sincere thanks for setting the 
record straight.—Ed. 


JOB DESCRIPTIONS 


Dear Sir: 

The question has come up as to 
whether job descriptions should be re- 
ported by unit dairy entry. 

I maintain that a diary entry will be 
made only for officers, formal school 
students, recruiting personnel, individ- 
ual combat trainees and replacements 
as stated in paragraph 6413.26, PRAM. 

SSegt J. W. Mueller 
Co. “B’’, 9th MT Bn. 
3d MarDiv., FMF 
c/o FPO San Francisco, Calif. 


@ Current job description is recorded 
for those personnel outlined in para- 
graph 6413.26, PRAM, as stated by 
you. This is in addition to Billet MOS 
which covers all other personnel. The 
personnel covered in paragraph 6413.26, 
PRAM, are an assignment for which a 
Billet MOS does not §give sufficient 
identification.—Ed. 


BLUE OVERCOAT 


Dear Sir: 

Please let me make a comment on a 
letter which appeared in “If I Were 
Commandant,” May, 1961, by SSgt 
William C. Fisch. I would like to whole- 
heartedly second the motion for a dress 
blue overcoat. 

By referring to the Marine Corps 
Gazette, May, 1961, we see that there 
are approximately 36,000 unsold or un- 
issued sets of dress blues on hand. 
These could be used as the material for 
the overcoats. The trousers could be 
dyed green, or issued and sold as 
trousers for persons with blues until 
they have been used up. 

In regards to SSgt Fisch’s suggestion 
of a recruiter’s badge, I think that this 
is also well taken. 

SSgt Robert D. Caulkins 
USMC-IRD, 
Jackson Heights, N.Y. 


@ Thank you for your letter.—Ed. 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 86) 





OFFICERS BASIC EXTENSION COURSE COMPLETIONS 


The following staff noncommissioned officers have recently 
completed the Officers Basic Extension Course. 


ery F. H. SSqgt 
me R. G. MSgt 


9426 
agro E. SSgt 


BRIGGS, J. J. GSot 
1103123 

BROOKS, T. 4. SSgt 
1286319 

BROWN, K. G. SSqt 
1137738 

CARLSON, M. E. GSgt 
658172 

CARROLL, J. P. GSqt 
661485 

ba emi d L. Jr. GSot 

DEJOHN, Anthony MSgt 
601706 

— E. G. IstSgt 

DOWD, M. T. SSgt 

3121 

DRIVER, J. P. MSgt 
479100 

ELDRIDGE, P. N. MSgt 
593563 


eas T. J. SSgt 
109403 

ESTES, <. R. SSgt 
13689 

GAMBRELL, J. C. GSgt 
653753 

GOSS, R. C. GSgt 
5£6704 

GREENWALD, R. J. SSgt 
1367460 

ae Cc. I. GSgt 
10718 

HEIDEN, %. S. SSgt 


754 
HENGHEL, R. F. GSot 
HENRITZE, R. R. SSgt 
1370624 
HIPPLE, H. J. Jr. SSgt 
612300 
JOHNSON, R. N. MSgt 
304825 
LAMBKA, H. L. GSgt 
649146 
a T. J. SSgt 
8376 
LONGENECKER, E. S. SSgt 


133£308 
MCDONALD, F. D. GSgt 
605325 


MCLEMORE, C. SSgt 
1078610 

pa tnd P. H. SSgt 

a ~ E. SSot 
122040 

PETERS, i Cc. SSgt 
554371 

RAMEY, E. W. SSgt 
615578 

REILLY, A. E. MSgt 
53503 

STOUT, P. L. GSgt 
667148 

bi J. E. GSgt 

187678 

veltcH. E. M. Jr. MSgt 

bal E. J. GSgt 

WILLIAMS, G. J. Jr. GSgt 
647512 

WILLS, L. M. GSgt 
116550 

bg H. SSgt 

bes L. L. GSgt 
65071 
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CPORT SHORTS 





by GySgt George Cushman 


All Marine Bowling 


GySgt Richard W. Steinbaugh, 
MCRS, Albany, N. Y., walked off with 
top honors in the All-Marine Bowling 
Rolloff for the second straight year 
when he knocked down 3860 pins dur- 
ing the 18-string classic. In addition 
to his total pinfall victory he grabbed 
individual honors in the six-game and 
three-game series categories by spilling 
1394. and 724 pins respectively. Tied 
for second place in the bowling tour- 
nament, which was run on a mail basis, 
was MSgt George E. Clutch, from 
the Barstow Supply Center, and Sgt 
Charles D. Hall, stationed at Twenty- 
nine Palms. Both men rolled totals 
of 3705. Individual high game for the 
meet went to MSegt Clutch with a 279. 





Sgt Irwin D. Morrison, RS Seattle, 
and GySgt Morris F. Warnecke, 
from MB Bremerton, Wash., tied for 
second high game with 267s. CWO 
Dolores A. Linton, MCRD, San 
Diego, toppled 2995 pins to win the 
women’s title. She bested Sgt Jose- 
phine S. Gebers, Parris Island, S. C., 
and SSgt Margaret G. Thalhamer, 
MCRD, San Diego, who rolled series 
of 2821 and 2782 respectively. SSet 
Thalhamer had the high six-game and 
three-game series with scores of 1061 
and 537. In addition to her winning 
series, CWO Linton copped the indi- 
vidual high game award with a 232 
score and was runner-up in the six- 
and three-game series. SSgt Gebers 
was runner-up in the single game cate- 
gory and finished third in the two 
series events. 
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MISCELLANEOUS NOTES 


Jack Douglas, San Diego’s member 
of this year’s American Davis Cup 
team, joined Hugh Stewart and 
Chris Crawford to shut out the 
British Caribbean team 5-0 in an inter- 
zone clash. Douglas combined with 
Stewart for the doubles victory which 
clinched the match. The three netters 
are members of the original 14-man 
United States Cup squad picked earlier 
this year to battle for the Cup which 
is symbolic of World Amateur tennis 
supremacy. . . . “Old Salts” might 
remember the “Tientsin Tiger” of the 
China days of the 1920s, John Pat- 
rick Shields Mahoney, Jr. The 
former Marine, who fought in the 
142-lb. weight class during his Corps 
days, is now in the midst of a fund 
raising campaign to build a MC 
League home in his native town of 


Lawrence, Mass. He received a big - 


assist from another prominent former 
Marine, Ted Williams, when Ted 
autographed a half dozen baseballs to 
be auctioned off. Mahoney recently 
appeared before the Senate committee 
which is investigating boxing and try- 
ing to curb monopolistic control of the 
sport. . . . Detachment, First Force 
Service Regiment, made a shambles of 
the Fourth Annual Intramural Track 
Meet at Twentynine Palms when they 
scored 59 out of a possible 99 points. 
Their nearest rival could manage only 
18 points. Three Meet records were 
shattered and one was tied. Martin 
Radimaker broke both the javelin 
and discus records while Richard 
Anderson broke his former record in 
the high jump. Bob Wiseman and 
Mike Stamp tied the existing pole 
vault mark. . . . Marine Barracks, 
Sasebo, Japan, has won the 1960-61 
intramural sports crown at the Fleet 
Activities installation there. Com- 
manded by Major Jack Glenn, Bar- 
racks’ basketball, softball, bowling, 
golf and volleyball teams amassed 
enough points to capture the Com- 
mander’s trophy. The Marine volley- 


ball team clinched the cup by whipping 
the Army champs 15-8 in the final 
competitive match of the year. ... 
Paul Vasko, Lejeune’s _ perennial 
bowling star, has captured another 
tournament. This time he walked off 
with top honors in the Park Lanes 
First Annual Invitational Bowling 
tournament held at Charlotte, N. C. 
Vasko beat out 36 of the top bowlers 
in North and South Carolina, all 
averaging over 185. He rolled a total 
10-game series of 2087 with a high 
game of 236. Two. other Lejeune 
bowlers, Lou Nicoletta and Bill 
Parker, also were invited and wound 
up in 12th and 18th place respectively. 
. . . San Diego’s 1961 football team 
will be casting wishful glances at 
their training site during their off 
hours. The San Diego Chargers will 
share the Diego field with the Devil 
Dogs. . . . Mike Schott is the 1961 
Parris Island Golf Club Champion. 
He defeated defending champion Karl 
Englert three-and-two in the 36-hole 
final match. Schott, who has won the 
Tri-State Tourney two years in a row, 
had Englert by four holes at the half- 
way mark and wrapped up the title by 
canning a 20-foot putt on the 34th 
hole. He fired seven birdies for the 
match to Englert’s three. . . . Capt 
William W. McMillan continued his 
stranglehold on the title of “Marine 
Corps’ Finest Pistol and Rifle shooter” 
by capturing the Lauchheimer Trophy 
at the Corps matches held at Lejeune. 
The captain’s winning pistol score of 
581, coupled with his rifle match score 
of 586, enabled him to become the first 
triple winner of the coveted trophy. 
Second place in the Lauchheimer race 
went to Sgt Larry Hausman, one of 
the youngest rifle and pistol distin- 
guished shooters to participate in the 
matches. Capt McMillan set a new 
Match Pistol record of one point over 
the previous one set at the 1959 
matches. Marines Jerome 
MeIntosh and Tony Voorhees won 
the 100-yard dash and 880-yard dash 
respectively in the Amphibious Force’s 
first Open Track and Field Meet... . 
Corps skeet shooters dominated the 
1961 Worldwide Armed Forces Skeet 
Championships sponsored by _ the 
USAF Air Defense Command. Maj 
E. K. Griswold, from El Toro, was 
the big name during the four-day 
meet. He took all-gauge individual 
honors and the 20-gauge top spot. In 
addition, he was a member of the 
winning two-man team. CWO John 
Roberson took first place in the 28- 
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gauge event. He represented Twenty- 1413x1500. . . . A Savannah, Ga., American Basketball League. Sullivan 
nine Palms at the meet. . . . Clyde seven times city champion has set a _ was a star for the Quantico team for 
Stallsmith was easily the star of the new course record for lady golfers at two years and played his final year of 
annual Parris Island intramural track Parris Island. Mrs. Ceil Maclaurin service ball for Camp Lejeune where 
meet. Stallsmith placed in five of the blazed to a two-over-par 78 to shatter he set a new scoring record for the 
11 events, winning the running broad the old record held by Mrs. Ione Goetgge Memorial Field House for a 
jump, gaining a second in the 100- Everett by one stroke. Women’s par _ single game. He was selected as an 
yard dash and high jump and winding at the Depot is 76.... The Marine Air alternate for the United States’ 1959 
up his stellar performance by grabbing Reserve Training Detachment keglers Pan American Games team and the 
the third spot in the 220 and 440 yard = are the champs of the Olathe Naval 1960 Olympic Games team... . Var- 
dashes. . . . The five man Eastern Air Station scratch league with a _ sity baseball teams at Camp Lejeune, - 
Division team, composed of Capt  season’s record of 31 wins and only San Diego, and in Hawaii are hav- 
William McMillan, Sgt H. E. five losses. Members of the team are ing their troubles this year. Coach 
Newell, MSgt J. A. Fowler, coach, Sgt R. R. Williams, captain, MSgt Dave Petros at Lejeune has had his 
Sgt W. P. Griffin, GySgt Robert R. A. Bazan, Capt L. Furstenberg, team start winning streaks but three 
Bowen and CWO Anthony Mucci GySgt A. R. Boles and SSgt L. J. or four games later either the pitching 
has won the Inter-Division Pistol team Wozniak. ... Jack Sullivan, just falls apart and then, when the pitching 
match for the second consecutive year released from the Corps as a first improves, the hitters can’t seem to get 
with a grand aggregate score of 1377 lieutenant, has been signed by the a base knock. 

x1500. They won last year with a fledgling Washington Caps of the new END 








Jack Douglas 


¢e*eSan Diego's contribution to the Davis Cup 
team which hopes to bring the trophy back to 
this country. He has already competed in one 
inter-zone victory over the British Caribbean 
team this year. In 1958, he whipped Canadian 
Don Fontan 4-6, 6-3, 6-2, 6-l. Douglas is the 
Inter-Service champion and ranked sixth among 
tennis amateurs in this country. 















DIALOGUE 


Blinky and Sarge agreed that it’s] 


hard to figure what makes a hero 
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"Sarge... 

"Yeah, Blinky?" 

"How come you're bein’ so good to 
me today? How come you're drivin’ 
this jeep through this stinkin’ jungle, 
an’ | get to sit here eatin’ ice cream— 
plate after plate. .. . How come?” 

"I'll do the drivin’, Blinky. You just 
stay with those big hunks of straw- 


berry ice cream." 

“But, Sarge, it ain't fair to you. 
Lemme drive awhile and you eat the 
cool stuff." 

"Blinky, a order is a order. | want 
them Japs sittin’ in them trees to see 
that silly, happy look on your face— 
an' | want ‘em to see that stuff you're 
eatin’... ." 

"Sarge! You tryin’ to draw fire from 
hungry snipers?" 

"Sure, Blinky. Might as well get us 
a couple of Japs as long as we gotta 
deliver them five cans of ice cream an’ 
those cartons of candy bars an’ all 
them late newspapers we got in this 
jeep to the boys up on the line." 

"But, Sarge, that makes me a sittin’ 
duck!" 

"Blinky, you are the stupidest Ma- 
rine | ever seen. Them Japs are the 
lousiest shots ever tried to fight a war. 
They ain't gonna hit anything with that 
first shot, an' when they blast away, 
we dive for cover. Then we pick ‘em 


out of the trees like we was shootin’ 
crows." 

"Where'd we get this ice cream, 
Sarge?" f 

"From an LSD, offshore. The skip- 
per's got his own machine for makin’ 
it, an' he's got a soft heart for the 
Marines he landed here on_ this 
damned island." 

"Sarge... ." 

"Yeah?" 

"How'd we get this detail, any- 
how?" 

"We volunteered.” 

"| don't remember. . . . 

"Let's put it this way: | volunteered, 
an’ you were playin’ acey-deucy when 
you shoulda been diggin’ a head." 

"I'm kinda glad you took me along, 
Sarge. The boys'll sure be happy to 
get this stuff... ." 

"Yeah. If some of ‘em gotta be 
heroes, they might as well be eatin’ 
ice cream an’ pogey bait while they're 
doin’ it." 

“Sarge. ... 

"Yeah, Blinky?" 

"What makes a hero?" 

"| dunno, Blinky. | been around for 
a long time an' | gotta admit it—l 
don't know. Them writers like to call it 
bravery, or them fancy words like 
courage an’ espree deer corps, but, 
mostly, | think it's just for the hell of 
it. What else?" 

"Ain't it discipline?" 

"| dunno, Blinky. | gotta feelin’ that 
discipline makes damned good fightin’ 
men, an’ the Marine Corps woulda 
gone outta business after the Revolu- 
tion without it, but | ain't so sure it 
makes heroes all by itself. Take that 
PFC that came ashore on the first 
wave at Bougainville. . . ." 

"Hey, Sarge!" 

"Yeah?" 

"Up ahead. Slow down. | think | 
seen something. .. ." 

"Where?" 

"Up there in them . . . LOOK 
OUT!" 


* * * *K * 


"That was a close one, Blinky. ... 
"Yeah, Sarge. Look at that wind- 

shield. It sure is busted up... ." 
"You see where it came from?" 
"Them trees... ." 
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DIALOGUE (cont.) 


"Ain't but three of ‘em strong 
enough to hold a sniper. .. ." 

"Yeah, Sarge . . . You're smart. 
What'll we do, blast 'em?" 

"Might as well. You take the one 
on the right. I'll try the other two 
with the BAR... ." 

"By the numbers, .. . 

* * * * * 


"Look at ‘em drop! We got two of 
"em. Think there's more on the ground, 
Sarge?" 

“Hard to tell, Blinky. Could be an 
ambush anywhere along this trail. . . . 
Let's get goin’." 

"What about that PFC, Sarge?" 

"What PFC?" 

"The one that came ashore on 
Bougainville." 

"Well, you might call him a hero, 
but | don't even think he knew he was 
bein’ one while he was workin’ at 
ata 

What'd he do, Sarge?" 

"You ain't eatin’ ice cream, Blinky." 

"I'm full. You eat some an’ I'll 
drive... ." 

"Eat some more ice cream." 

"OK, Sarge, but watch the bumps; 
it gets all over my clean dungarees. 

“This PFC, he comes ashore with 
the wave. Two Jap huts are in front 
of him. All his buddies are gettin’ cut 
down by enemy fire from the huts, so 
. . » what does he do? He rips up 
the huts with his BAR an’ throws 
grenades at ‘em. Then he jumps into 
an empty Jap foxhole and throws some 
more grenades. Then, POW! the huts 
go up ina helluva explosion. They turn 
out to be anti-aircraft ammo dumps." 

"He get decorated for it?" 

"Who knows? After that he keeps 
goin’, all by himself, into the jungle. 
Snipers start peckin' at him, but he 
knocks ‘em off. Later, he comes close 
to a pillbox an’ sees 15 stupid Nips 
walkin’ along the skyline in pairs. He 
mows ‘em down with his BAR. More 
Japs come along and a Nip grenade 
goes off under the barrel of his BAR. 
This breaks a few bones in his hand. 
But he don't quit; he keeps right on 
goin’ until he comes to a wounded 
Marine, then he picks up the Marine's 
rifle and blasts five more Japs headin' 
his way. He'd only been on the beach 
forty minutes and already he'd killed 
fr 


"You call him a hero, Sarge?" 
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"Yeah, | guess so. But he didn't 
know it until they gave him a medal— 
if they did... ." 

“oerge. « ..” 

"You eatin’ that ice cream?" 

"Yeah, Sarge, but take it easy; | 
think | seen a tank parked over there 
in them bushes. . . .” 

"Ours?" 

"Hell, no! 
Sarge!" 


There it is . . . Dive, 


* * * * * 

"Blinky... 2" 

"Yeah, Sarge?" 

"We gonna let them Nips take all 
that ice cream?" 

"Hell, no. We brung it this far an’ 
we gonna take it the rest of the way!" 

"You got grenades?" 

"Ain't you always taught me to 
keep well loaded with ‘em?" 

"Blinky, you are a good Marine. | 
am proud of you." 

"Gee, thanks, Sarge. You been like 
a big brother to me. | ain't never had 
a brother... ." 

"All right. Knock it off. You are 
always smokestackin' when you should 
be listenin’. We gotta figure a way 
to get that tank to open its hatch. ... 

"What for, Sarge?" 

"So's we can drop a couple of 
grenades through it and blow up its 
insides." 

“How we gonna do that, Sarge?" 

"We try to creep up on it, then we 
blow off one of its tracks with a couple 
of boom-booms. Them tanks ain't as 
strong as they look. .. ." 

"How's that gonna get the hatch 
open?" 

"If we wreck one track they can't go 
anywhere but in circles. So... they 
come out to repair it... ." 

"We knock off the Jap who comes 
out and drop a grenade in the hole? 
Just like that... ." 

"Just like that, Blinky." 

“Cover me, Sarge!" 

"Where you goin'?" 

"I'm gonna bust up a tank all by 
myself... ."" 

"Whatta ya mean, cover you?" 

"In case they open the hatch an’ try 
to clobber me with a pistol... ." 

"You ain't going no place. I'm 
blowin’ up the track... ." 

"Aw, Sarge. ... You always wanna 
have all the fun." 

"Well. . . . OK, Blinky. You blow 
up the track an’ come back here, then 
I'll drop the grenade if they open the 
hatch. Fair enough?" 


“Sarge, you are like a big... ." 


"Shut up, an’ get goin’. 
* * * kX 


"| done it, Sarge. Man, | bet them 
Nips don't know what hit ‘em... ." 

“Hey, Blinky. . . ." 

"Yeah?" 

"| just thought of somethin'." 

"Yeah? What?" 

"Maybe they ain't no Japs in that 
fom... ." 

"Oh, no, Sarge! They gotta be! 
Lookit what we done. We blew a 
track. An' you say maybe they ain't 
no Nips in it. Sarge, that'd be real 
mean, wouldn't it?" 

"Yeah. It makes me mad all over 
just thinkin’ about it... ." 

"How we gonna find out?" 

"We creep up an’ blow off the 
hatch with a double order of 
grenades." 

“Lemme do it, Sarge. You're too 
big for the job... ." 

"OK, Blinky. Wire ‘em fast, pull the 
pins and run like hell." 

"| get it off, Sarge?" 

"Like with a can opener." 

"| don't see no Japs." 

"Me neither." 

"My turn, Blinky. Cover me while 
| lob a grenade into the can." 

"I'm comin’ along. .. ." 

“All right, but hang onto that 
rifle." 

"You think we been wastin' our 
time, Sarge?" 

"| dunno. Keep crawlin’." 

"You oughta be able to make it 
from here... ." 

"Yeah. Gimme them grenades." 

"Here ya are... ." 

"Get ready to run, Blinky... ." 

* * * * * 


"What a mess, Sarge. Shall we look 
inside an’ see if there were any Nips?" 

"Naw. Who cares? That ice 
cream'll melt if we don't get goin’. 

"But, Sarge. I'd still like to know if 
there was any Japs in the tank." 

"What difference does it make? It 
took a lotta guts to blow off the track 
and hatch, Blinky. An' maybe that's 
what counts... ." 

"Thanks, Sarge. Sometimes you're 
just like a big... ." 

"Shut up, an’ eat your ice cream. 
There must be more snipers between 
here an' the line, an‘ I'd hate for ‘em 
to let us pass by, just because they 
ain't interested in a couple of guys 
who couldn't be heroes if they tried. 
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FESTIVAL 


[continued from page 43] 


(other than Marines) based at MCAF, 
Iwakuni, who attend the Matthew C. 


} Perry High School. They had prepared 


a routine of representative American 
dances which ranged from the sedate 
waltz to their riotous rock-and-roll 
number. SSgt Cliff Olmstead followed 
with a medley of three songs on the 
accordion. 

Next, nine-year-old Donna Badong 
completely captivated the throng when, 
with a flashing smile, weaving hands 
and whirling hips, she expertly per- 
formed two hula dances. Four young 
ladies, ranging from the 9th through the 
12th grade in school, followed Donna 
with a change-of-pace ballad. Then 
came Lou Jackets, wife of a navy lieu- 
tenant, who put on a dazzling display 
of baton twirling, a feat which is virtu- 
ally unknown in Japan. 

The American acts ended with a 
rousing performance by the Rock-A- 
Beats, a recently formed combo, three 
of whose five members are Marines. 
Cpl Bill Woods, who resembles pro 
football’s bruising Jim Brown, delighted 
the audience by singing a rock-and-roll 
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number in near-perfect Japanese. 

After a short intermission, the Ist 
MAW Band, under*the baton of CWO» 
George D. Durham, Jr., began an hour-° 
long concert. Tall, lean Gunner Dur- 
ham and his musicians had assembled 
a program which was, beyond question, 
the hit of the afternoon. Their reper- 
toire ranged from a Spanish flamenco 
dance through Japanese. children’s 
songs to the national anthems of both 
the U.S. and Japan. The brightest 
moment of the day came when a com- 
pletely uninhibited Japanese two-year- 
old stepped out of the audience and 
began mimicking Gunner Durham’s 
movements as band leader. Turning at 
the audience’s laughter and seeing the 
youngster, the poised, tactful band 
leader knelt down and_= smilingly 
offered the little fellow his baton. With 
the great dignity that only a child that 
age can muster, the boy abruptly 
about-faced and briskly marched back 
to his place in the audience. 

The band’s MC, Sgt Henry A. Sam- 
son, whose command of the Japanese 
language is startling, set a professional 
pace for the concert portion as he 
alternated his introduttions between 
the Japanese and English languages 
without appearing to garble a single 
syllable. 

As it has for the past seven years, 


the Music Festival took place within 
sight of one of the oldest, most graceful 
structures in the world, the Kintai 
Bashi (Kintai-Kyo Bridge). 

‘ Conceived by Lord Horoyoshi Kik- 
kawa, Third Lord of the Iwakuni clan, 
in 1670, legend has it that the idea for 
its unusual construction came to Lord 
Kikkawa as he was toasting rice bis- 
cuits. The biscuits curved like little 
bows under the heat of his small cook- 
ing stove. He linked up the curled bis- 
cuits in a row and envisioned a 
five-span, arched bridge, stout enough 
to withstand floods, typhoons and 
earthquakes. Completed in 1673, the 
bridge has required major repairs only 
twice since. 

Each of the bridge’s wooden arches 
is about 120 feet long and 16 feet wide 
with the highest point about 34 feet 
above the Nishiki-gawa. Thus far, the 
average life span of the wooden beams 
has been 97 years, while its 25-inch 
wide boards have had to be replaced, 
on the average, every 18 years. 

The Kintai-Kyo framed by hundreds 
of cherry trees (many of them more 
than 50 years old) in full bloom is an 
ideal locale for the Music Festival. The 
serene loveliness of the area is symbolic 
of the friendship and mutual trust that 
once again exists between two great 
nations and their people. END 
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HERE ARE some more of the Old Corps 
photos which we will publish as a 
regular feature. Leatherneck will pay $15.00 
for old photos of this type accepted for 
publication. Please include date, outfit, 
or any other available identification. 
Mail your Old Corps photos to 
CORPS ALBUM _ EDITOR, 
Leatherneck Magazine, Box 
1918, Washington 13, D. C. 
All photos will be 
returned, 


Submitted by Carl K. Storer 

Marine replacements, bound for 
Pearl Harbor in 1919, 

sailed aboard the 

transport Sherman. 


Submitted by Ralph Trier 

Colonel Joseph H. Pendleton's Fourth a 
Marine Regiment at North 
Island, Calif., in 1914. 
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Submitted by Hubert Boyle 
The Fourth Marines’ baseball team walked off with the Far East Championship in 1930. 
Capt Clifton B. Cates (left rear) was the athletic officer. 


From time to time, readers have 
requested information about the 
Corps Album photos we have printed. 
The following list of names and ad- 
dresses of this month’s contributors 
will make it possible for readers to 
write directly to the owners of the 
pictures for identification or in- 
formation not contained in the cap- 
tions. 


Carl K. Storer 
881 21st Street 
San Bernardino, Calif. 


Ralph Trier 
910 Benton 
Santa Rosa, Calif. 


SSgt Hubert Boyle (Ret'd) 
South Shore, Ky. 


Capt C. D. Baylis, USMC (Ret'd) 
304 Del Mar Apartments 

2172 Front St. 

San Diego 1, Calif. 


Submitted by C. D. Baylis 
The Marine Band practiced at Marine Barracks, Eighth 
and Eye, Washington, D.C., in 1909 











SOUND OFF 


[continued from page 77] 


SERIALIZED MEDALS 


Dear Sir: 

I would like some information re- 
garding campaign medals. 

When did the numbering on the rim 
of medals commence, and when did it 
end? Why and when was the Good 
Conduct medal manufactured in 
France? 

In regard to the “Oldest Living 
Marine,” January, 1961, issue of 
Leatherneck Magazine, insufficient de- 
tail make identity of his medals im- 
possible. Will you identify in sequence? 

I believe a six-pointed cross is a 
State award, and not a Federal award, 
and where’s his Spanish American 
Veteran’s Cross? 

I will gladly accept information 
leading to the purchase or trade of 
numbered (only) USMC campaign 
medals, especially the China Relief and 
the Yangtze Service. 

John G. Lockard 
106 Glenwood Ave. 
Jersey City 6, N. J. 


@ Head, Decorations and Medals 
Branch supplied the following: 

“Under old regulations prior to World 
War II, medals were numbered as a 
means of identification and strict rec- 
ords were kept of the medals issued ac- 
cording to number. This practice was 
discontinued during World War II, and 
such records have since been destroyed. 
Records are now maintained alphabeti- 
cally according to the name of the 
recipient. Any numbered medals now 
in existence were at one time issued to 
an individual who was entitled to the 
award through his military service. 
Regulations prohibit the issue or auth- 
orization for the purchase of decora- 
tions, medals, or insignia by persons 
other than members or former members 
of the Armed Forces tor whom they 
were intended. Such authorization is 
only granted to numismatic museums 
and the like who are required to pay, 
in addition, for the engraving on each 
medal, ‘For Exhibition Purposes, Only.’ 

‘Intormation regarding if, why or 
when the Good Conduct Medal was 
manufactured in France is not readily 
available. To obtain such information 
would require considerable research into 
old, inactive records and because of the 
current heavy workload and shortage 
of clerical personnel, such research can- 
not be conducted. 
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“This office cannot identify all the 
medals that MSgt Samuel W. Smith, 
USMC, Retired, is pictured wearing in 
the photograph in the January, 1961 
issue of the Leatherneck Magazine. A 
check of his official record shows that 
he is entitled to the following awards. 


Good Conduct Medal with three 
bars 

Spanish Camp Medal 

China Relief Expedition Medal 

Veterans Medal, World War I 

Rifle Sharpshooter Badge 


“Regulations governing awards 
made by states, veterans organizations, 
etc., are not administered by, or re- 
corded at, this Headquarters, therefore, 
this Branch cannot determine the names 
or whereabouts of any missing awards 
issued to MSgt Smith.”—Ed. 


SERVICE OVER 20 


Dear Sir: 
Paragraph 5425, Marine Corps 
Manual, and Marine Corps Order 


1133.17, requires a Marine below the 
rank of master sergeant, desiring to 
reenlist or extend his enlistment beyond 
20 years of active service, to submit a 
request to CMC from three to six 
months prior to reenlistment or exten- 
sion. 

My question is, what constitutes 
“service beyond 20 years?” Can a 
Marine reenlist without this action if 
the expiration of the new enlistment 
would only be a few days or months 
(say six months or less) over 20 years 
active duty? 

An example; can a Marine with 17 
years, six months, active duty reenlist 
for four years without requesting per- 
mission from CMC? 

GySegt Robert M. Kelly 

Marine Barracks 

U. S. Naval Ammunition Depot 
Charleston, S.C. 


@ Relative to the question of what 
constitutes “service beyond 20 years,” 
Paragraph 5425, Marine Corps Manual, 
specifically states in part “approval of 
the CMC is required prior to effecting a 
reenlistment or extension which would 
provide for service beyond 20 years 
active service in the cases of Marines 
below the rank of master sergeant.” 
Therefore, if the requested reenlistment 
would extend one day, a week, a month, 
etc., beyond 20 years of active service, 
it is mandatory that prior approval of 
CMC be obtained prior to effecting 
such reenlistment or extension. The ex- 
ample cited adds up to 21 years, six 


months active service.—Ed. 
END 
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Grinnin’, Dusty, Fightin’ Men 


We'd just come back to garrison 
from China’s dusty plain, 

When the clacking of a metal key 
sent us out again. 


This time it was a bandit raid that 
turned us out of bed; 

They’ve massacred a mission post, the 
urgent message said. 


Drums beat a staccato roll that 
marked the end of night, 

And bugles tattooed sweet and clear in 
China’s early light. 


“Right by two’s,” the order rang, 
barked by Sergeant Start; 

Our column cantered through the gate, 
spirited and smart. 


We were Peiping’s pride and joy and 
did a first-rate job, 

Despite the taunts of foot Marines, 
who called us “Mongol Mob.” 


We uniformed the same as they, 
in khakis, blues or greens; 

But we were Peiping’s finest, 
the vaunted Horse Marines. 


The foot Marines stood sleepily beneath 
their heavy packs, 

Their faces dark and sullen as they 
watched our jouncing backs. 


You couldn’t rightly blame them, for 
frequently they’d find, 

We'd take the heart out of a fight and 
leave them just the rind. 


But that was just the way it worked, for 
marching’s never fast; 

So we were always first on hand, the 
foot troops always last. 


And now the dusty road flew under 
hooves like drumming rain; 

And long before the foot troops came, our 
dust was down again. 


The scarlet guidon dipped and danced 
up at the column’s head, 

Its golden facings cheery-bright 
on the field of red. 


The silver guidon tip picked up the 
rising sun’s first light; 

And threw it back in a steady pulse, 
flashing lightning-bright. 


Mongol bandits still were there when we 
had finished our ride, 

And we swung into battle lines without 
a break in stride. 
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The noon-day sun was overhead when 
we began the fight; 

Each man among us sure he’d see 
Peiping again ’fore night. 


The bandits were only rabble, who 
knew scant discipline; 

One charge through, and back again, would 
leave their ranks damn’ thin. 


So in we went at a gallop, firing 
over the horses’ heads, 

Thinking this might be fun enough for 
leaving our warm beds. 


But we had thought the bandit crew 
would stand and make a fight. 

Instead, they disappeared like bats 
will vanish in the night. 


They raced out from the village in a 
ragged, scattered line, 

With us a rifle shot behind—our 
spirits high and fine. 


A’sudden, where the hills began, they 
turned into the brush; 
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And we were forced to rein up hard for 
fear of an ambush. 


And then we all had to dismount and 
fight from tree to tree, 

For wooded, hilly, real estate is 
no place for cavalry. 


Astride our horses, sittin’ tall, we 
counted one man two; 

But sluggin’ in as infantry, we 
numbered far too few. 


They were all around us and I could 
almost hear “Taps” trill. 

We were running out of ammo, 
and cornered on that hill. 


When ’round the bend and up the road, 
a pretty sight to see, 

Came those grinnin’, dusty fightin’ men— 
Marine Corps infantry. 


“Infantry’s Queen of Battle” —I’d 
heard it said before; 

And since that lonely Chinese hill 
I'll preach it evermore. 


Of course we couldn’t tell them that, 
we said, ’twas just a job; 

And we bristled just as fiercely when 
they called us “Mongol Mob.” 


But it was always comforting to 
know they’d be along; 

These men who walk to battle with 
a cuss word and a song. 


For no finer host has soldiered 
since warring first began, 

Than those described by Thomason’s, 
“Drilled shoulders . . . bone-deep tan.” 


Any place they serve, they’re 
true sons of “Battle’s Queen,” 
These grinnin’, dusty fightin’ men 
who bear the name ‘“‘Marine.” 
Capt Grant Dunnagan 
END 
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A 
HATFUL 
OF 
GAIN 


AVG HY DO YOU suppose Marine officers of the pre-Civil War era wore 






this funny little hat? It had a droll little pom-pom that wobbled 
when the wearer walked. It perched precariously on a man’s head like 
a bucket on a basketball. Its bugle device is said to have started the slander that 
Marines like to blow their own horns. 

But all its other faults could have been forgiven if there had been a globe and 
anchor on it to identify the wearer’s proud service. Why wasn’t there? 

Page 3 of the 7th revised edition of Guidebook for Marines tells why. The now- 
familiar “bird-on-the-ball” wasn’t adopted until eight years after the hat was issued. 

The GforM is chock-full cf similar, interesting nuggets of information. Get one 
today. $1.50. 












LADY ASTRONAUT ? Betty Skelton, the first woman to participate in 
the rigorous astronaut tests, also holds more aviation and automotive records 
combined than any other person in history. Her cigarette —Camel. She appre- 
” ciates Camel's easygoing mildness and rich, good taste. But most of all, she 
appreciates the real smoking satisfaction she enjoys every time she lights up. 
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‘ 3. Remnohds Tobac «o Compaefy, Winstem-Balem, N.C. 
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